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the the twig the tree inclined” 


“start in life” in the opening and pick- _— pickers do their job with consistent 
ing room. If it is not a GOOD start, thoroughness, but this is impossible 
imperfect yarn is the inevitable result _ with inferior Aprons. Make sure that 
no matter how good the carding and YOUR pickers are equipped with the 


q | spinning or how much care isemployed best Aprons money can buy . . . give : 
a in subsequent processes. “As the twig your product the RIGHT START with [a 
is bent, the tree is inclined. 


APRONS FOR STA 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY 


Phone 39631 CHARLOTTE NC Box 169 
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STILL CLIMBIN 


From the very beginning it has always been our sincere desire to make 


U.S. Ring Travelers better and better, and this desire has been reflected 
in the improvements that have been made in the design and manufacture 
of these travelers over the years. 


We know that U. S. Travelers today are the finest we have ever pro- 
duced, but we are just as certain that they will be still finer tomorrow. 


Leadership in any field can be maintained only by constant improve- 
ment. Current designs, materials and methods-employed in the man- 
ufacture of these travelers are never “frozen’—-even in wartime. 


Write for Samples 


RING TRAVELER 
. COMPANY 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Bowen Square Point Travelers Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical Bowen Improved Vertical Offset 


Bowen Flat, Oval and Round Wire Travelers 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Subscription $1.™\% per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Established 1893 


Peierls, Bubler & Co., Inc. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 
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A large reproduction in full color, suitable 
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...and the American manufacturers whose skill and enter- 


for framing, of any of the official emblems 


shown above will be sent to you on request, 
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Ironing out the wrinkles in the chemicals supply 
situation continues to be a difficult job for the 
processcr of civilian goods. 

Ways-and-means, however, to smooth out many 
such production problems are available through 
the use of alternate non-priority materials. What 
these materials are...how they can best be utilized 
...are part of the wartime information service that 
Cyanamid has undertaken with civilian goods indus- 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


tries specifically in mind. 

Whatever your present difficulties may be 
growing out of the chemical shortage situation... 
consult with Cyanamid. Here we are prepared to 
work with you in the solution of your problems 
making recommendations that may not only 
““stop-gap’’ current needs but which may serve 
to open new opportunities for postwar processing 
developments. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS + FINISHES «+ SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS . DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


(The third in a series of articles on 
tools used with Universal Winding 
Machines. Earlier articles discussed 
tools for the Roto-Coner* and No. 50.) 


SPECIAL TOOLS USED ON 
NO. 90 WINDING MACHINE 


The No. 90 Winding Machine requires 
the use of the following special tools: 


Traverse Wheel Hub Cleaner 90-492-3 
Spindle Driving Gear Locat- 
ing Gauge 90-880 


Clutch Collar Adjusting Gauge 90-1876 
Clutch Lever Spring Lifter 


Hook 50-279 
Gainer Mechanism Wrench 90-164 
Traverse Bar Bearin;: Per- 

suader 90-1875 
Traverse Bar Lever Driver 

Wrench 90-179 
Traverse Bar Support Bracket 

Nut Wrench 90-3689 
Cop Former Gauge 90-1040X 


Frame Oil Tube Nut Wrenches 90-693-B 
90-693-C 
Drive and Rocker Shaft Bush- 


ing Nut Wrench 90-165 
Coupling Wrench 160-211 
Oil Gun 90-846 


TRAVERSE WHEEL HUB CLEANER 


2 


IS NO. 


Fig. 1 Traverse Wheel Hub Cleaner, 
90-492-3 


Dirt and lint accumulating on the inside 
of the Traverse Wheel Hub is not readily 
discernible. So if the Wheel is found to be 
acting sluggishly, not rotating freely on the 
Traverse Bar, or if “‘ridgy’’ bobbins are be- 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-43 


UNIV 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


BOSTON 
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ing produced, it is likely that lint has col- 
lected in the Hub and is preventing free 
action. 

To remove the dirt accumulation, it is 
necessary to disassemble the Traverse 
Wheel from the Traverse Bar. Tool 90-492-3 
is then used. It is essentially a small rod, of 
exactly the same diameter as the Traverse 
Bar, and has a series of seven teeth. When 
it is inserted into the Hub, the Hub can 
then be turned On the Hub cleaner by hand, 
and the accumulated dirt will be thus 
cleared out. 


SPINDLE DRIVING GEAR 
LOCATING GAUGE 


Fig. 2 Spindle Driving Gear Locating 
Gauge, 90-880 


The Spindle Driving Gear (90-212-3AX) 
is so designed that when it becomes worn, 
it can be split into two pieces with a cold 
chisel and easily removed from the ma- 
chine. New replacement gears come already 
split (90-212-3X), and are properly applied 
to the Driving Shaft with the aid of the 
Locating Gauge. 

It is first necessary to remove, in order: 


Sleeve 90-26 

Clutch Spring CS-525 or CS-526 
Clutch 90-15 

Spindle Gear 90-16-L or 90-16-R 
Collar 90-459-4X 

Spindle 90-866 or 90-866-C 


The two pieces of the new Spindle Gear 
should then be assembled on the Driving 
Shaft with screws SC-4902, brought up 
evenly and finger-tightened. This is the 
point where the Locating Gauge is to 
be used. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


With the operator facing the side of the 
frame nearest the Driving Shaft, the Gauge 
is placed over the two spindles, with the 
opening (A) in the Gauge straddling the 
right-hand spindle and the rest of the 
Gauge resting on the second spindle. The 
projection (B) on the Gauge should, of 
course, be pointing down. 

The Driving Gear is now brought up face 
to face with the projecting finger (B). Then, 
with the Gauge held firmly against the 
spindles and against the face of the Driving 
Gear, the two parts of the Gear can be 
tightened to the shaft by a wrench. 

Following this, the other parts are re- 
assembled. 


CLUTCH COLLAR ADJUSTING 
GAUGE 


In case it becomes necessary to readjust 
the Spindle Gears (90-16-L or 90-16-R) to 
the Clutch (90-15), the Gauge 90-1876 is 
used. 

The two spindles are set at one time. 
Tapping each Spindle Gear lightly with the 
wooden handle of a screw-driver will make 
sure that the inside surface of the Gears is 
in contact with the outside or wearing sur- 
face of the Clutch. The Clutch Collars 
(90-459-4X) should then be freed from the 
spindles and the Gauge inserted between the 
Collars and the Spindle Gears. The Collars 
are then to be drawn securely against the 
Gauge and tightened. After removing the 
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Fig. 3 Clutch Collar Adjusting Gauge, 
90-1876 


Gauge by hand, the Spindle Gears should 
be tapped lightly again with the screw- 
driver handle to become free from contact 
with the Clutch. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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YOU CAN PROVE WHY SPINNA 
BETTER YOUR ROLLS 


it’s high-friction ... 
eliminating “eyebrows” ! 


Press down at a slant. That Spinna Calf 
won't be pushed smoothly .. . friction 
holds it back, giving way in short jumps 
only when you apply more pressure. That 
signifies a superior friction surface (com- 
pare it with other materials), carrying 
waste well onto the clearer — and im- 
proving drafting, too! 


It holds its shape... 
no hollowing-out ! 


Take a Spinna-covered roll that has been 
running for a while off the frame and 
place it against a perfectly straight sur- 
face, such as a ruler. You won't see light 
in-between, because Spinna — the more 
resilient calfskin — holds its shape from 
end to end... it always springs back 
after che traversing of the sliver. 


SPINNA 


ROLL COVERING 


it’s triple-resilient... 
no trouble from hard ends! 


Roll a Spinna-covered roll over a length 
of thread. The desk-top won't give way 
— the leather has to. But then examine 
the roll cover. It has sprung immediately 
back into shape without a trace of a 
groove. Ordinary hard ends can't harm 
Spinna! You can depend on Spinna for 
top-quality work . . . a long time. 


LE HERS 
| 
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NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 


Sa AIR CUSHIONS IN A 


“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice.” 
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Leather aprons can’t be challenged for 
CONVENIENCE... 


Lawrence Chrome has no superior for 
DRAFTING 


One big advantage common to all leather aprons is — they 
are furnished open-end and can be installed as needed, even in 
bottom positions, without costly delays. You can maintain 
uniformity because a// spindles can be running on the same apron 
material — leather. 


Lawrence Chrome adds the important advantage of superior 
drafting quality. And that’s the reason why Lawrence Chrome 
is being used more on spinning and roving frames than any other 
type. 

Lawrence Chrome has a smooth, firm, high-friction surface 
that holds the fibres — even the shortest — right in line, for a 
positive draft. Oily and gummy deposits are absorbed by the 
leather pores, none being left on the surface to spoil the yarn. 
And being mineral-tanned, Lawrence Chrome reduces static 
troubles. 


Life is longer, too, because Lawrence Chrome’s firmly-knit 
fibre structure resists abrasion for a long period of time and re- 
fuses to‘ bell out’’ with pressure of the traversing yarn. 


Lawrence Chrome is standard with Whitin Machine Works. 
And apron manufacturers in important textile centers will tell 
you it gives superior results. Specify Lawrence Chrome for your 
next aprons. 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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E SPEED and economy of streamline methods 
J kom to be found in the Du Pont Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching System. Batch bleaching in 
stationary equipment has given way to con- 
tinuous processing—a radical departure from 
usual bleaching technique. 


The design of this equipment and the opera- 
tion are based upon Du Pont research and co- 
operative development with leading textile mills. 


A FULL BLEACH IN Two gray goods to 
full white takes two hours of processing. Com- 
pare this with the usual kier operations requiring 
8 to 14 hours of treatment. This greater speed 
means important economies in large runs, and in 


small lots when speedy delivery is needed. 


YARD-TO-YARD UNIFORMITY —FE’very yard of material 


gets the same treatment from start to finish. Uni- 
formity of white appearance and absorbency are 
certain. Kier stains and batch-to-batch varia- 
tions are eliminated. 


EASY conTROoL— Continuous handling permits close 
control of speed, steam, saturation with caustic 
and peroxide, temperature and time of bleaching. 
The operator can maintain constant supervision 
of all moving parts,which may be controlled from 
a central panel board. Bleached goods can be in- 
spected promptly and equipment and chemicals 
adjusted at once for necessary changes. 


CAPACITY OPERATION WITHOUT INTERRUPTION — The 
Du Pont process provides a continuous flow of 
bleached cloth. Time normally lost in loading 
and unloading kiers is saved for productive use. 


FLOW PLAN OF TYPICAL DU PONT CONTINUOUS UNIT. DU PONT PEROXIDE AND SILICATES ARE USED. FABRIC TRAVELS 
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A; ¢ ® Uniform, high quality bleach 
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eries are adopting this superior, rapid technique. 


SAVES STEAM, WATER AND CHEMICALS 


Substantial savings in steam, water and chem- 
icals are obtained when using the Du Pont 
continuous system. Standard textile chemicals 
are used. Outstanding features of the process 
are its efficient operation and low maintenance. 


This new continuous process is in full opera- 
tion in several leading bleacheries in the United 
States. Equipment based on Du Pont design 
is built by recognized manufacturers of textile 
finishing machinery. 


For further information and technical service 
on the use of peroxides in continuous bleach- 
ing systems, write us and we will be glad to 
assist. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Electrochemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


THROUGH THE SYSTEM AT 100 YARDS OR MORE PER MINUTE. 
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Fabrics are bleached snow white in but two hours’ time by the 
Du Pont continuous peroxide bleach method. Leading bleach- 


This photograph 
shows a unit in the 
Du Pont cortinuous 
bleach process v here 
the fabric is rapidly 
saturated with dilute 
hydrogen peroxide. 


Better Things for Better Living .. . Through Chemistry 
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For that soft, luxurious, downy handle and other 
various special eHects, Onyxsan enables dyers and 
finishers to obtain remarkable results. The Onyxsan 
group of finishing agents are substantive to cellulosic 


fibers and produce a pleasing, wash resistant finish. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


*For downy softness on 
all types of fabric, even 


the most delicate shades 
— use Onyxsan. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHICAGO 
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That question is important, because proper mois- 
ture means better weaving. 


Many warps are found to be running too dry. 
Increasing the moisture content means faster run 
over drying cans, which means more beams per 
day—increased production. 

Further, higher moisture content permits lower 


humidity in the weave room, resulting in a strong- 
er warp, with less shedding at the loom. 


This ascertaining of moisture content is only one 
feature of the warp sizing service we render. The 
Houghton Warp Size Check-up Test includes 


YOUR WARP? 


laboratory check of unsized and sized warps as 
to moisture regain, boil off, amount of size added, 
breaking strength, elasticity and fiber lay. 


By this means you can evaluate your present 
methods, and see what advantages may be ob- 
tained by using a superior, concentrated sizing 
compound—-Houghto-Size. Ask the Houghton 
Man, or write direct for full details and folder. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 
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Working directly in back of the 

loom, the operator ties-in the warp 

in sections, each section or load 
, being approximately 15” wide. The 
5 machine is hand-operated, usually 
} at about 300 knots a minute. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


A “stumbler”™ on the knotter elim- The machine is light, sturdily built, _It is compactly designed so it will work 
inates missing any ends, producing and can be easily and quickly moved __ in alleys as narrow as 12”. Models are 
a uniform row of firm knots. from one location to another. 


available for cotton, wool, or rayon. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, U. S. A 
"FRAMINGHAM, MASS. U.S.A. GREENVILLE, U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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DAYTON REVERSIBLE DROP-BOX PICKER 
WITH EXCLUSIVE 3-POINT 
DENSITY CONSTRUCTION 


Point No. 1—C om position is harder around the 
spindle rod. Oil-less, self-lubricating resinous 
bearing will not become egg-shaped in serv- 
ice. Positively will not wear the picker stick. 


Point No. 2— Softer composition at the picker 
stick contact. Proper cushion to shuttle point. 


Point No. 3—S pecial com position at shuttle con- 
tact eliminates shuttle point loosening. Per- 
fect throw to shuttle throughout life of picker. 


Increased production schedules have served 
to spotlight the extraordinary efficiency and 
longer life of the Dayton Reversible Drop-Box 
Picker. The one piece molded construction of 
this picker insures the maximum cushion 
against picker stick, a uniform and correct 
shuttle contact point and a permanently perfect 
throw to the shuttle. No pre-aging or dipping 
is required for this picker that gives the lowest 
cost per loom hour, 


Like all Dayton loom supplies the Dayton 
Reversible Drop-Box Picker is backed by 
years of rubber research and experience. It is 
a good example of the Technical Excellence 
which the Textile industry expects and gets 
from Dayton Rubber. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO @ WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


mane 


> 
Pickers 
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Main Sales Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. ET's ALL BACK 


THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


THE DAYTON MFG CO. 
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0. B. PNEUMATIC STOP ss 


(Pat. No. 2,283,283) 


For Spinning and Twister Frames 


* ELIMINATES WASTE 


caused by uneven packages and over-run bobbins 


ELIMINATES SECONDS IN WEAVING 


due to sloughing caused by over-run bobbins. 


SAVES OPERATORS’ TIME 


by automatically cutting off frames when they're ready 
to doff, adding to quality and production. 


INSURES UNIFORMITY 


as Stop Motion can be readily adjusted to knock off 
frame at any pre-determined yardage. 


POSITIVE, DEPENDABLE, SIMPLE 
no springs, weights, gears or other complicated mechan- 
ism. 


ADAPTABLE TO YOUR NEEDS 
can be applied to any type frame or drive, either direct 
motor or belt driven. 


PROVEN AND ACCEPTED 


by several years of successful, trouble-free operation in 
well-known textile mills. 
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Long 


Look into the 


Cotton Spinning 


EC. GWALTNEY, Director of Research, Saco-Lowell Shops 


HE future that is the subject of these remarks is not 

the immediate future dominated by war conditions, nor 
the period following the war when the world is recovering 
from this upheaval and trade channels are still affected by 
abnormal conditions. It appears that for some time after the 
war there will be a demand that will keep our looms and 
spindles active and profitable even with the high costs of 
today. War years and boom years are of relatively brief 
duration. The purpose of this discussion is to try to deter- 
mine what our situation will be “in the cold, gray dawn of 
the morning after’ and what, if anything, can be done to 
improve our competitive position as spinners of cotton or 
synthetics. This discussion is more or less speculative, and 
the solutions suggested are along the lines that appear to be 
most profitable. It would be very foolish for any spinner 
to put off the purchase of those improved machines offered 
today and wait for machines to be brought out that would 
allow drafts or produce packages that would make all of 
the suggested savings possible. There are no much machines 
available now or in the immediate future. 

Cotton now is, has been, and will be the work horse of 
all the fibers. In the year 1920, 88.9 per cent of all fiber 
consumed in the United States was cotton. In the year 1942 
this had been reduced to 82 per cent, a loss of less than 
seven per cent in 22 years; and this was the period that saw 
the development of synthetic fibers which replaced silk and 
which increased from 0.3 per cent to 9.1 per cent of total 
fiber consumption. It is doubtful if anyone alive will 
live to see the time when cotton will fall much below 75 
per cent of all fibers consumed in this country. 

While fully aware of the still greater development just 
ahead of us in synthetic fibers and having seen and spun 
some of the amazing new fibers that have not yet been 
disclosed to the industry, and expecting that there are even 
more surprises in store for us in the way of synthetics from 


the blockaded countries of the Ax1ts—taking everything into 
consideration it appears that cotton will occupy the major 
portion of our looms and spindles for the next 20 years at 
least. 

There will be many varied and interesting problems to 
be solved in the spinning of these new products, but as 
Kipling says, “That ts another story.” As synthetics replace 
cotton, a part will be in filament form which will not re- 
quire the spinning processes and so those preparatory 
processes and spindles will be abandoned and lost to the 
industry. Where synthetics in staple form replace cotton, 
developments that result in lower costs or improved quality 
in the spinning of cotton will also be applicable to the 
spinning of those synthetics. 

It is said that “necessity is the mother of invention.” 
These figures I think will show a-tecessity. Our average 
pre-war production of cotton yarns was approximately three 
billion pounds. We are now producing at the rate of five 
and one-half billion pounds or nearly double our peacetime 
consumption. It 1s obvious if we do not export a large part 
of our production, in a short time we will enter a period 
of almost ruinous competition. We all know cotton prices 
are abnormally high. There is an old saying in the cotton 
belt that ten-cent cotton will make the South blossom like 
a rose. The late David Coker of Hartsville, S. C., probably 
knew more about cotton and did more to help the Southern 
cotton farmer than any man who ever lived. A short while 
before his death he and I discussed for three hours his plan 
that would, as he expressed it, ‘allow the farmer to pro- 
duce midding and better 11-inch cotton for nine cents at a 
profit.” Knowing him as I did, I am confident that if he 
could have put his plan into action, it would have worked. 

While the laws of nature and economics as well as the 
calendar are being suspended by our present political lead- 
ers, they cannot be repealed, and the law of supply and 


This article by Mr. Gwaltney was presented initially in the form of an address to the New England 
Textile Club’s monthly meeting at Boston, Mass., Jan. 8. The club's membership is composed of super- 
intendents and agents of textile mills in that area. The author's discussion covers the entire process of 
cotton spinning and puts forward a number of suggestions as to how it may be possible for the industry 


to improve its competitive position in post-war days. 
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demand will eventually control our raw material prices. If, 
when raw material costs are competitive we are still handi- 
capped in world markets by such high labor costs, it would 
appear at first glance impossible for us to compete. For a 
long time I thought so until, a few years ago, I was taken 
through a large Massachusetts plant making yarns other 
than cotton and was told by the treasurer that they now 
produce with eight man-hours what they used to require 
40 man-hours to produce; that they made this product in 
Massachusetts as cheaply as they made it in their own mills 
in a country noted for its cheap labor. Such a statement 
before going through the plant seémed inc redible, but I 
must confess I was convinced and left the plant in a most 
humble frame of mind. While the figures have never been 
published I feel reasonably sure that a modern weave room 
in this country, making print cloth on Draper Model X 
looms with weavers running 80 to 100 looms, can weave 
cloth at as low a cost as some of the low wage countries 
using the equipment available to them now or in the near 
future. Draper has revolutionized the cost of weaving. 
Barber-Colman has done the same with spooling and warp- 
ing, and drawing-in warps. It is only in the spinning of 
yarns that we find no such radical economic advances. 
While it is true some progress has been made by reducing 
processes and lengthening drafts, the approach has been 
rather timid. Recently, a breakdown of the cost of man- 
ufacture in some of the largest and most profitable mills 
showed that the labor cost per pound ran from five to ten 
times the per pound cost of interest and depreciation, tak- 
ing interest at four per cent on the undepreciated cost of 
the plant. In planning new plants, changes and additions, 
it is most important that we keep these figures in mind. 

There are four obvious ways to reduce still further over- 
all costs in the spinning operation better preparation, 
longer drafts, larger packages and reduction in number of 
operations. 


Use of larger packages in cotton spinning is one of the things 
Mr, Gwaltney expects modern milis to take advantage of in 
order to reduce costs, 


Better preparation can be had at practically no increase 
in labor cost in the processes involved, but, if adequate, can 
result in lower raw material cost and lower labor costs in 
the subsequent processes, as proper preparation will allow 
an operative to run more spindles and loom where costs are 
much higher than in the preparatory processes. We all 
realize there are very few mills in the industry that have 
even nearly enough cards. Cleaning and picking today are 
so nearly automatic that labor cost per pound is almost 
negligible. The cost of putting any given production 
through cards is almost the same whether it is put through 
20 cards at ten pounds per hour or 40 cards at five pounds 
per hour. The greater part of the labor involved is doffing 
cans and lapping cards. Improved preparation will produce 
better yarn from the same stock, or, if no advantage in 
price can be realized on the improved quality, an adequate 
product can be made from a cheaper raw stock. There are 
many mills that are finding this most profitable though few, 
if any, have exhausted the possibilities offered. 


Concerning Longer Drafts 


While the industry has come a long way in the last 20 
years, all possibilities are by no means exhausted. As drafts 
increase, the size of the supply pac kages can be increased. 
While it is no great achievement in the present state of the 
art to make perfectly good yarns from drawing sliver with- 
out the roving process, and it has been done commercially, 
it has so far proven a failure from an economic standpoint. 
The package from the drawing frame is a most awkward, 
unwieldy and bulky supply for a spinning frame, so much 
so that from a cost standpoint it has been cheaper to use 
the roving process. Consequently, when we spin all our 
yarns from one-process roving, the opportunity for savings 
by use of still longer drafts is rather limited. Where jobs 
are set up by time studies and not by arbitrary union rules, 
the difference in cost of making coarse and fine roving is 
nothing like that of the old three-process rovings. Given 
the same frame size, the cost of making roving is mostly 
creeling and doffing and an operative can creel so many 
cans and doff so many bobbins a day. On fine roving it will 
require more spindles to supply the operative with his 
normal task. Then, the major increase in cost will be in 
the interest and depreciation of the additional machines 
and the power to drive them. So, it is obvious, that when 
we have installed one-process roving and long draft spin- 
ning, the savings from increased draft are rather small 
unless the draft in the spinning can be increased to such a 
point that the roving can be made on a larger size roving 
frame, for instance, substituting a 12x6 or 10x5 for the 
8x4 or 

The largest element of our labor cost in cotton spinning 
is handling the full-and empty packages. Double the size 
of all packages and you have gone a long way towards cut- 
ting your labor cost in half. We all have rather fixed ideas 
of package sizes as we grew up using the tables of frame 
and ring sizes put out by the machinery builders 30 or 40 
years ago when labor was cheap and interest and machinery 
were relatively high, and these tables have not changed 
materially in the 40 years that we have been governed by 
them. Most of us have made “pounds per spindle per 
week” our goal and have bent our efforts to obtain high 
spindle speed. We are beginning to learn that this is not 
the way to lower costs. There are two reasons why this is 
sO: power increases roughly as the square of the speed, and 
pounds per operative is the true goal and not pounds per 
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Suction Hose 
Water Hose 
Chute Lining 
Launder Lining 


Industrial Brake 
Blocks and Lining 
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Goods 
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Rolls 


Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Balls 
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‘he record of the firat 50 years of 
mplishment is the pledge for the second half-century 
ANHATTAN is now entering with research, testing, 
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Just as the sinews hold together and 


strengthen the muscles without limiting 


their freedom of movement, so MANHAT- 
TAN STRENGTH MEMBERS reinforce 
and strengthen the FLEXLASTICS*, 
at the same time that they enhance their 
flexibility and durability. 


MANHATTAN STRENGTH MEM- 
BERS are “engineered,” each one for a 
specific service, fabricated and scientifi- 
cally located in the precise area or section 
where they contribute the most to struc- 
tural life and capacity—just as in 
engineering design of bridges or trusses. 
Members of suitable materials, correctly 
proportioned and treated, are properly 
placed with respect to all other component 
parts. 


ORDINARY BELT 
ply stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER ply 
three SLACKER plies 


FLEXLASTIC Rubber 


CONDOR V-BELTS 
Whipcord construction gives 
strength and extreme — 


SINEWS of 
uscles 


Examination of the diagram below of 
ordinary and Condor Compensated Belt 
illustrates clearly what correctly designed 
strength members accomplish in perform- 
ance, longer life and notably lower ultimate 
cost of power transmission. It is an economy 
which extends beyond the belt itself, to 
bearing and machine and to uninterrupted 
production. 


Similar advantages result from a long line 
of exclusive MANHATTAN developments, 
such as the Homocord principle for Con- 
veyor Belts; Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belts with Extensible Tips; Condor Whip- 
cord V-Belts; Homoflex Hose in air, water, 
spray and other types; MANHATTAN 
Fire Hose with Radio-Active Mildew- 
Proof Treated Jackets, and many others. 


BELT 


ply stresses EQUALIZED” 
all plies workingas a TEAM 


Patent Nos. |.978,912- 2,010 804 


*The term FLEXLASTICS isa MANHATTAN Trade Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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spindle. Increasing spindle speed does not cut the cost of 
dofhing, spinning or spooling. It does increase power, wear 
and ends down. The advantage gained is that with a given 
number of spindles, if speeding up increases total produc- 
tion, the increased production cuts all overhead costs and 
the net savings while not shown in the spinning room, are 
considerable. If space can be found, it” would be much 
better to hold the speeds down and add the few per cent 
more spindles needed to give the required production. A 
well-known company in the South cut spindle speeds in one 
of its small plants 15 per cent and increased the spinners’ 
work load 40 per cent. The speed had been put up too 
high for good running. A weekly profit was shown of 
approximately $240 after charging off the interest and 
depreciation of the 15 per cent extra spindles. This was a 
three-shift operation and the labor situation was greatly 
improved by the change. 

The ring and traveler are still the limiting factors in 
spinning speeds and as long as this is true, it follows that 
to reduce labor cost by going to larger packages it will be 
necessary to reduce spindle speeds. The small increase in 
interest and depreciation on a few extra spindles is lost in 
the savings in doffing, winding and knots in weaving. If it 
were possible to spin all numbers of yarn on one-pound 
packages without too great a sacrifice of speed, it would do 
for cotton spinning what the Draper loom did for weaving. 
As spinning drafts are increased, coarser rovings are re: 
quired and larger size frames can be used, thus reducing the 
number of packages handled and the cost of making roving 
and creeling spinning. In laying out new plants and chang- 
ing old ones, it could be very profitable in many cases to 
make rovings on roving frames larger than recommended 
in tables made 40 years ago for different conditions from 
those that exist today. It would take a few more spindles, 
but what of it when you consider the relation of labor cost 
per pound to interest and depreciation. 


Can Some Operations Be Eliminated? 


Most modern mills today have one-process picking, one- 
process carding, one or two-process drawing, one-process 
roving, and long draft spinning. We can't eliminate spin- 
ning, carding or picking. We might eliminate drawing, but 
out yarns would suffer from lack of parallelization and 
uniformity. We might eliminate roving, and it has been 


Better preparation, including improved operation of cards, is 
another item Mr. Gwaltney suggests may be developed in 
seeking a reduction in costs. 
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done, but our cost would soar. There is some possibility 
that a drawing package other than a can could be worked 
out, but the saving, if any, would be small and more ‘than 
likely offset by poorer quality. So it seems we have about 
exhausted the possibilities of reduction of processes. In 
fact, it could well be that the introduction of a process 
could reduce cost. In warping, for instance, it is possible 
to warp from a spinning bobbin, but a great reduction in 
cost is made by adding the extra process of spooling. So it 
would seem that reduction of processes has little to offer. 

After examining the four obvious ways of reducing cost, 
it appears that the first, better preparation, and third, larger 
packages, offer to those modern mills with long draft spin. 
ning and one-process roving the most promise in still fur- 
ther reducing the cost of spinning yarn. 

It is possible by using machinery offered by the builders 
today to reduce greatly the costs of producing yarns. I was 
told by the president of one of our largest and most profit- 
able textile corporations and one that has probably more 
large package machines than any other, that it was one of 
the best investments they had made and‘one that paid for 
itself in a very short period of time. And they threw out 
what would be considered good spindles by the average 
manufacturer, to go to larger packages. 


Too Much Is Taken for Granted 


Most of us live so close to our industry, we often fail to 
subject it to as close and as critical an analysis as changing 
times and advances in knowledge and progress in other arts 
would justify. 

Our industry is the oldest in the world. It was the first 
to be organized on the so-called factory system. Our proc- 
esses Closely resemble those of the originators who labored 
in the days before Watt invented the steam engine, Priest- 
ley discovered oxygen, or Faraday experimented with elec- 
tricity. The change in the method of forming a thread from 
the old spinning wheel to the rollers of Wyatt and Paul 
was an amazing departure from accepted practice. We have 
made no great progress in principle from this form of roll 
drafting throughout the years though we have improved the 
control of the fibers by use of belts and other means of 
getting the bites of Wyatt's rollers closer. The front roll 
that does the drafting is substantially the Wyatt roll. One 
of the most helpful things I have heard recently was a 
statement made by Earl Heard, who at the time was dean 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. He said he was going 
to make his students of spinning start in producing yarn by 
the methods used by primitive man. We have all accepted 
the principle of roll drafting so long as we refuse to let 
ourselves think of any other way. 

On the other hand. our present processes are the result 
of almost 200 years of evolution. In spinning it is not 
good enough to be 991/, per cent good. A loom with one- 
half of one per cent of the warp threads defective would 
be stopped practically all the time. As Ball says, Our 
machinery is not so remarkable as machines. but we have 
evolved a technique of operating them that is outstanding 
in all industry.’ So, we are handicapped in developing new 
processes by having also to develop new tec hniques of oper- 
ation that will compete successfully with the old. It might 
well be that the new process would be a real advance and 
for lack of proper technique lose out in competition. | 
think this is the reason why competent engineers and de- 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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U S Why No. 6 
Watch for More US 
Whys in these pages 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


The trend to higher speed oper- 
ation in all textile lines demands 
accurately balanced, true running 
spools! Precision built, U S Spools 
are balanced for true running oper- 
ation. They are squared and held 
to close tolerances on both barrel 
diameter and traverse. This lessens 
wear and tear on bolsters and 
spindles. 


Supplied in all sizes and to all 
specifications, U S Spools are made 
from selected northern stock, nailed 
or bushed, with fibre or wooden 
heads or bases. They are finished 
plain, oiled or lacquered, and fitted 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


GREENVILLE. 5S. C. 
CANADIAN AGENT: W. J. Westaway, Montreal 


BALANCED for 


True Running Operations at Increased Machine Speeds! 


with metal bushings and shields. 


At today’s high operating speeds, 
precision built U S Textile Accesso- 
ries are your best assurance of uni- 
form yarns. They include Bobbins, 
Shuttles, Spools, Cones, Cardroom 
Bobbins, Skewers and Rolls — em- 
body every improvement that 86 
years of manufacturing experience 
has proved worthwhile. 


Let our mill experienced and tech- 
nically trained U S Representative 
help you keep maintenance: and 
operating costs down, speed up pro- 
duction, improve the quality of your 
mill output. 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vonn Supply Co., Birmingham 
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F YOU wish to reduce absenteeism and turnover in your 


mill, the first step to take in planning your campaign 1s 
to get all the facts. This is the advice put forward by the 
Labor Relations Institute. According to this organization, 
the causes of absenteeism and high labor turnover are num. 
erous, but most of them are susceptible to correction—once 
management knows what causes to correct. In addition to 
telling how to proceed in eliminating such conditions, the 
institute also recommends the adoption of incentives and 
awards within the scope permitted by wage and salary 
stabilization. 

Reports on individual absences are important because 
they enable the employer to spot the trends as they develop. 
Institute field men have observed that different types of 
absenteeism run in waves—as when a sudden rumor, how- 
ever baseless, sweeps through a mill, It may deal with 
drastic cut-downs of civilian production due to material 
shortages, or with the approaching termination of a Gov- 
ernment contract, and the employees who hear it (and 
spread it around) naturally conclude that they would be 
better off on some other job. That is why detection of 
rumors and their prompt refutation are so important in 
maintaining employee morale. Other trends may indicate 
that other plants are attempting to lure away your workers 
or—more serious still—-may reveal a flaring up of resent- 
ment against certain supervisors’ treatment of their subor- 
dinates. 


Absences Should Be Explained 


Naturally, you can’t spot a trend until you have the indi- 
vidual data—and the institute suggests that it be obtained 
through taking up the absent worker's time-card and replac- 
ing it with an “A. W. O. L.” notice telling the returning 
employee where to go to get his card when he returns to 
work. When he applies for it, he has to submit to an inter- 
view by a mill executive or a committee of fellow-employees 
(and the latter is the harder of the two for him to face). 
After due admonishment, his reasons for the absence are 
requested, and the facts recorded for future reference. 

Naturally, this procedure is not followed in cases where 
the absence has been excused—and the institute warns 
against the common mistake of lumping a// types of absen- 
teeism into one category. Actually, its record on the subject 


show, the problem is seen in its proper perspective when 
the unexcused days oft are separated from those due to such 
causes as illness certified by a physician, death in the work- 
er's family, draft board calls, jury duty—and even suspen- 
sions and vacations. 
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When the facts are in, the institute points out, manage- 
ment may discover that conditions im the plant are the cause 
of many lapses. Excessive noise, inadequate illumination, 
stale air, general disorder—these weigh heavily on women 
workers, and most men will admit that they are at least 
partially allergic to such conditions. Both men and women 
suffer ill effects from improper nutrition, and a plant cafe- 
teria is one of the best morale builders known. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on sanitation and safety, and a general 
health campaign urging workers to eat properly, bathe fre- 
quently and get enough sleep usually pays extra dividends. 


impractical Working Hours 


Long working hours are a frequent cause of absenteeism, 
the institute points out. The most wholesome working 
schedule—both from the standpoint of production and that 
of absenteeism—is 48 hours a week. Generally speaking, 
absenteeism can be reduced as much as 30 per cent by cut- 
ting down to 48 hours a week. Too much overtime shows 
up in the absence chart, for the human body can only do so 
much before industrial fatigue shuts in. Sooner or later, 
the impulse to stay away from work (especially with those 
overtime dollars in one’s pocket) becomes overpowering. 

Much absenteeism among women workers is due to the 
conflict between home duties and work—and home wins 
out every so often. Employers can take corrective measures 
in the form of day nurseries—either plant or community 
sponsored—also also by working out the shifts in such a 
way that every woman worker receives some daylight time 
to spend with her children. Experiments have shown the 
value, for instance, of employing women between the hours 
of nine and three, so that the work-day and the school-day 
begin and end at the same time. Of course, this is not 
always feasible, but it is a goal to work toward. Most 
women like to work on the same shift as their men-folk, so 
that the family life is not too disrupted. This can sometimes 
be arranged without upsetting schedules unduly. 

According to the institute, both men and women workers 
often complain that banks and stores, doctors and dentists, 
barbers and beauty shops, .are not open when they wish to 
patronize them. This condition can be remedied through 
concerted action on the part of the employers—who can 
either see that their employees’ needs are taken care of 
through extended hours on the part of retailers or profes- 
sional men or else make alternative arrangements for cash- 
ing checks, getting haircuts and facials, etc., in the plants 
themselves. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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. FASTER ...FASTER...is the tempo of war. Dyers 
4 and dye makers are marching to the music of Mars. 
Busy brains are conjuring new fabrics of natural 
0 fibers, man-made fibers and blends . . . speedier 
. methods of applying dyes and finishes. 
e The results of our research and experience are avail- 
si able to help you solve your wartime technical prob- 
; lems. Working together, we will gain in advance, prof- 
i itable solutions to post-war problems. E. |. du Pont 
e de Nemours & Co. (Inc), Organic Chemicals Depart- 
; ment, Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
U / 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH wee rile 
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“E” Award Spotlights Anchor Duck War Record 


HE freedom from confusion, delays and bottlenecks in 
the conversion of Anchor Duck Mills to full wartime 
production won high praise Feb. 3 from Lieut.-Col. Thomas 


D. Lewis in his address at the presentation of the Army- 
Navy “E” 
1,335 employees. 


Colonel Lewis, officer in charge and contracting ofhcer 


for the textile and cordage purchase section of the Jeffer- 
sonville (Ind.) Quartermaster Depot, pointed out that dra- 
pery fabrics as well as cotton ducks were produced at An- 
chor Duck Mills before the war, and 
when the emergency developed the plant 
changed over to duck making for the 
armed forces, maintaining a ‘high qual- 
ity of production’ and establishing a 
“truly superb record of performance.” 

Dean Owens, Rome attorney, served 
as master of ceremonies, and the “E” 
flag was raised by Miss Grace Strange 
and J. P. Brown, employees with the 
longest service records. D. D. Towers, 
vice-president and general manager of the company, for- 
mally accepted the “‘E” flag. Lieut. A. Sidney Lewis of the 
Office of Inspector of Naval Materials, Atlanta, Ga., pre- 
sented “‘E” pins to Anchor Duck employees, assisted by 
Corp. George Polyak, a patient at Battey General Hospital 
at Rome. Tom Fountain, veteran employee, accepted the 
award in behalf of his co-workers. 

Mr. Towers stated that the day would be recorded as one 
of the most important in the history of the mill. “It culmi- 
nates the efforts which were begun the summer of 1940 
when we started preparations for defense work. At that 
time three full shift operations were organized so that 
when the first order was received for cotton duck, placed 
by the Navy in September of that year, we all made up our 
minds to try to earn the “E’’ award. We have worked con- 
tinuously for this honor ever since, knowing full well that 
it would not be conferred upon us unless we maintained 


D. D. Towers 


award to the Rome, Ga., textile plant and its 


the fullest production and kept our house in order. Ou: 


ambition has now been realized through the efforts of th 


men and women assembled here in this room, plus almost 


300 from our ranks who are serving in the armed forces. 
“Many of you older workers well remember that som 


years ago when we started here together in 1928 I told yo 3 


it was my wish that we could make of Anchor Duck th 
very best mill of all to work in—one that you and I woul 


be proud of. I want to tell you now that I am proud of 


you, each and every one, and what you have done toward 
maintaining production and earning this ““E” award. Col 


Anchor Duck Mills’ Army-Navy “E” is raised. 


onel Lewis, in behalf of the men and women of this mill 
and the management, I accept this award, conscious in ou! 
minds that it has been justly earned. We will fly this pen 
nant as a symbol of the honor you have conferred upon u: 
for past efforts, and we pledge you our continued best 


(Continued on Page 53) 


S. 1. A. Spring Meetings Begin This Month 


HE Eastern Carolina division of the Southern Textile 

Association will hold its spring meeting Saturday, Feb. 
26, in the textile school building of North Carolina State 
College at Raleigh. The meeting will begin at 9:45 a. m. 
and last until mid-day. 

Four topics have been selected by the division's executive 
committee, and they will be discussed by speakers and 
members. Dean Malcolm E. Campbell will describe the 
objectives of the Raleigh textile school and its relation to 
the textile industry of North Carolina. An outline of re- 
search under way in North Carolina mills will be given by 
G. H. Dunlap, the school’s research supervisor. Other top- 
ics will be effect of twist on the breaking strength of single 
yarns, and methods followed to make a job easier and safer 
when instructing new and old mill employees. 

On March 4, a week following the Eastern Carolina 


meeting, members of the Southern Textile Association's 
Piedmont division will gather at the Charlotte (N. C.) 


Hotel. Chief topics will be long draft spinning and the | 


processing of synthetic yarns. E. C. Gwaltney, director of 
research for Saco-Lowell Shops, will lead the discussion of 
long draft spinning, and F. S. Culpepper of the American 
Viscose Corp. textile research department at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., will handle the discussion of synthetics. Representa- 
tives from other textile machinery and rayon manufacturing 
plants will also be on hand. 

Other divisional meetings of the association are sched- 
uled as follows: South Carolina (weavers’ group), March 
18 at Spartanburg; Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
March 25 or April 1 at Danville; Master Mechanics, Apri 


6 at Charlotte; and Gaston County, April 14 at Gastonia, 
N. C. 
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By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART TWENTY-EIGHT 


In the past two installments Dr. Nelson dealt with 
double fabric weaves for cotton goods. In this 
article he discusses the designing of rayon double 
cloths. His topic in the next issue will be “Making 
Jacquard Designs on the Dobby.” 


INCE the advent of rayon and other synthetic fibers, the 
application of weave to fabric has become increasingly 
important. Many of the old weaves have been used and 
adapted to the changed conditions. Changes have been nec- 
essary because of materials used, the size and twist of yarns, 
construction of fabrics and appearance of the finished 
goods. 
Before rayon became popular the mention of a double 
cloth weave instantly called to mind a woolen cloth in 
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which one fabric was woven on top of the other in the 
loom, making heavyweight fabrics such as plaid-back wool- 
ens. This fabric is constructed by using the three well- 
known rules in connection with the weaves selected— 
usually plain, twill, sateen or some simple weave such as a 
basket. One of the weaves is used for the face, the other 
for the back fabric. 

The rules for combining these weaves are simple and are 
as follows: (1) on face ends and picks put face weave; (2) 
on back ends and picks put back weave; (3) on every back 
pick raise every face end. The two fabrics are bound to- 


i 


gether into one by raising a back end into the face fabric 
or by using an extra end to bind the two together. This 
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procedure was described in the previous installment. (Se: 
TEXTILE BULLETIN for Feb. 1.) 

This principle is now used very extensively in the con 
struction of rayon matelasse and blister fabrics. By usin; 
the first and second rules a designer is able to construct 
fabrics the same as double cloth, one woven on top of the 
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other, forming a pattern on what might be classed as a 
plain fabric. This blister effect will not have any binding 
together except around the edge of the blister or at some 
predetermined point in the blister. 

The blister effect in these fabrics is obtained by the us« 
of rayon crepe yarns, in warp and filling, in combination 
with low or no twist rayon yarns. The rayon crepe yarns 
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interweave with each other to form the back of the figure 
or blister, with the low or no twist rayon yarns interweaving 
together to form the face of the figure or blister. 

Crepe yarns are used in the warp in the proportion of 
one crepe thread to two or three low twist rayon threads. 
The filling is usually arranged two picks crepe yarn to two 
picks low twist rayon yarn. The crepe warp and filling 
yarns are madé and inserted in the fabric to have the twist 
in yarn arranged right and left twist, or S and Z twist. 


~.} By arranging the ends and picks in their proper propor- 
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tion and by having certain ends and picks weave with each 
other, as for example crepe filling with crepe warp, low 


366 
twist rayon filling with rayon warp, unique effects are pro- 
duced in the finished fabric. 
The accompanying illustrations demonstrate the effect 


of combining rayon yarns to form a figure in the fabric: 
Fig. 362 illustrates the face of a matelasse fabric. Fig. 363 
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illustrates the back of this fabric, which shows clearly how 
the crepe yarns weave with each other at back of figure. 
Fig. 364 illustrates this fabric after being immersed in ordi- 
nary plain water. Fig. 365 illustrates design for the square 
figure in fabric, indicated by heavy line around the design. 
It will be noticed that the first two rules have been used 
in forming the figure, the body of fabric weaving plain, as 
follows: face weave plain in solid squares; back weave 
plain in dots; on back picks, face threads raised are indi- 
cated by a dash. The threads are arranged as follows: 


Warp—one rayon crepe S twist, two rayon (acetate) lov 
twist, One rayon crepe Z twist, two rayon (acetate) lov 
twist. 


Filling—two picks rayon crepe S twist, two picks ray 


(acetate) low twist, two picks rayon crepe Z twist, two] 


picks rayon (acetate) low twist. 


In making these fabrics the different rayons are tinted ; 
as to be readily identified and prevent mixing of the yarn 
The tinted dyes used will wash out in finishing the fabric 


Bre. 
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Fig. 366 illustrates another matelasse fabric vonstructec 
on this principle showing face of fabric. Fig. 367 illu 
trates the back of fabric. Fig. 368 illustrates the fabri 
after being immersed in ordinary plain water. Fig. 36' 


is hie 
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illustrates a matelasse fabric constructed on this principl 
with two picks of tinsel added as a further embellishing 
effect. 


MILL STARCH 
“The “Weaver 7 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“W, hy shouldn't I 
buy it? 
I’ve got the 


money. 


Sure you’ve got the money. So have lots of us. And 
yesterday it was all ours, to spend as we darn well 
pleased. But not today. Today it isn’t ours alone. 


‘What do you mean, it isn’t mine?”’ 


It isn’t yours to spend as you like. None of us can spend as we 
like today. Not if we want prices to stay down. There just 
aren't as many things to buy as there are dollars to spend. If 
we all start scrambling to buy everything in sight, prices can 
kite to hell-’n’-gone. 


‘You think 1 can really keep prices down?”’ 


If you don’t, who will? Uncle Sam can’t do it alone. Every 
time you refuse to buy something you don’t need, every time 
you refuse to pay more than the ceiling price, every time you 
shun a black market, you’re helping to keep prices down. 


“But I thought the government put a 
ceiling on prices.”’ 


You're right, a price ceiling for your protection. And it’s up 
to you to pay no more than the ceiling price. If you do, 
you're party to a black market deal. And black markets not 
only boost prices—they cause shortages. 


“Doesn’t rationing take care of shortages?’”’ 


Your ration coupons will—if you use them wisely. Don’t 
spend them unless you have to. Your ration book merely 
sets a limit on your purchases. Every coupon you don’t use 
today means that much more for you—and everybody else 
—to share tomorrow. 
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"Then what do you want me to do 
with my money?”’ 


Save it! Put it in the bank! Pur it in life insurance! Pay off 
old debts and don’t make new ones. Buy and hold War 
Bonds. Then your money can’t force prices up. But it can 
speed the winning of the war. It can build a prosperous 
nation for you, your children, and our soldiers, who deserve 
a stable America to come home to. Keep your dollars out 
of circulation and they'll keep prices down. The government 
is helping—with taxes. 


*‘Now wait! How do taxes help 
keep prices down?’’ 


We've got to pay for this war sooner or later. It’s easier and 
cheaper to pay as we go. And it’s better to pay more taxes 
NOW —while we've got the extra money to do it. Every 
dollar put into taxes means a dollar less to boost prices. So... 


HELP 


Use it up... Wear it out... 
Make it do... Or do without 


A United States war message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information,and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


For the Future 


Previously 


Isolated Activity 


-~-ANONYMOUS- 


A GROUP of textile ofhcials recently were disc ussing 


the merits and demerits of initiating a general re- 


search program for the textile industry and its many rami- 
fications. These men all agreed that the textile research 
programs now being planned must be made durable through 
flexibility and complementing and supplementing of the 
different programs so that they will achieve a unity of pur- 
pose without overlapping; otherwise the results and benefits 
to be derived from these research programs may be lost 
through economic pressure in the future. 

Norman Elsas of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills at Atlanta, 
(,a., wrote a very forceful and timely editorial in TEXTILE 
BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1943, that tersely discussed the poten- 
tial possibilities which the right kind of planned research 
programs may evolve for the textile industry of the future. 
This short editorial was pertinently written and possessed 
many thought-provoking ideas. 

The writer, in discussing this editorial with several tex- 
tile ‘and industrial management officials, has found a strong 
sympathetic attitude and interest developing for planned 
research programs financed through co-operative non-gov- 
ernmental groups. These men expressed themselves as hav- 
ing a degree of distrust for the many self-proclaimed re- 
search experts with their so-called programs who have arisen 
and are trying to “horn in” on the publicity now being 
given research activities. As one official expressed it, there 
are as many kinds of so-called industrial research ideas be- 
ing offered as there are different brands of vitamins on 
radio broadcasts. 


What Has the Past Produced? 


These remarks are repeated only on a constructive basis 
and to assist the reader in analyzing the history and accom- 
plishments of the recent past’s real research leaders. There 
were several sentences in Mr. Elsas’ editorial that are 
aptly descriptive of the present period in the textile indus- 
try as well as many other industries 


Education is useless, without practical application. . . . Research 
is useless, without practical application. . . . Unfortunately, compe- 
tent manufacturers in the textile field have devoted little of their 
energy and thinking to either of these most important basic mat- 
ters. Research, properly directed and applied, will make present 
textile manufacturing quite obsolete. 


Planned and Co-ordinated Textile Research 


To the two last sentences may be added that unfortu 
nately leaders in other Southern industries have been just 
as neglectful in devoting a portion of their time and ener 
gies to helping develop real research programs in many 
industries that could be highly benefited from such work. 

What makes great research leaders? Many a writer and 
speaker has tried to define what are the essential needs of a 
person to become a successful research leader and they 
usually end up with a list of requirements that only a 
second Edison’’ could meet. They leave out the essentials 
that are very vital if a man is to be successful in carrying 
through the vast research programs now coming into actual 
realization in North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
for the benefit of the textile industry as a whole. These 
essential requirements may be listed as: 

First, a crusading zeal to do the job and to inspire all 
workers with that zeal. 

Second, keep the program flexible and be open-minded. 

Third, run the program in the interest of the industry 
and not for selfish ends. | 

Fourth, be human; take suggestions, use them, but give 
credit to the party supplying them. 

The writer was privileged in having known the three 
men named in this article as examples. of great research 
leaders. They were possessed of great zeal and every person 
associated with them during their life work felt their lead- 
ership, as the entire South has greatly benefited from their 
work. They were leaders working in isolated localities but 
they managed to do tremendously broad jobs that are 
showing results. 


Herty and Carver 


The South has been fortunate in seeing in our generation 
these ‘giants’ among men intellectually, and their desire 
to help man through their devotion to research and the 
entire South is being surrounded with the results of their 
great endeavors. -These men did not have large technical 
staffs or many thousands of volumes in a library; they were 
trained to plan and work through a problem and to make 
observations count as much as the achieving of their main 
goal. Two of these leaders were Dr. Charles H. Herty of 
Savannah, Ga., and Dr. George Carver of Tuskeegee Insti- 
tute, Ala. The South owes a debt of gratitude to these 
scientists who possessed real research ability and ideas of 
putting them into practical application. 

Dr. Herty, through patience and great financial sacrifice 
to himself, developed the process of making newspaper 
pulp from the waste loblolly pine lands of the South. There 
are now established in a majority of Southern pine-growing 
states large paper plants now processing newspaper print 
paper, and when the wartime demands cease there then 
should be many new paper plants. built for further utiliza- 
tion of the loblolly pine of the South. Dr. Herty’s vision, 
plus his zeal to develop this industry from pine, was to 
help the agricultural interests of the South supplement 
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their cotton, corn and stock raising with proper planning 
and tillage of sufficient wasteland acreage and the pine 
produced to be used in industrial processes. 

In raising pine trees for this new industry, Dr. Herty 
won out through his zeal and belief, though he had to 
overcome the immense economic opposition of Canadian, 
Northern and Western pulp mills. He did this and con- 
verted them to his manufacturing beliefs which many con- 
sider a miracle. 

Dr. Carver, son of a negro slave, educated himself at the 
State College of lowa, then went to Tuskeegee Institute, 
and realizing that the impoverished white and negro far- 
mer's greatest need was a development of uses for agricul- 
tural products that could be grown profitably. 

Dr. B. B. Ross of Auburn, Ala., helped the South 
through his research development work on sugar chemistry 
in Louisiana and cotton seed oil and its products. He is the 
thitd Southern scientist who accomplished much good for 
his section of the United States. 

These are only a few of the pioneers in isolated research 
work on what must now be carried on through planned 
programs that should help to improve the economic cond1- 
tions of textile and other industries. 


Ideas Never Realized 


There are cases of present-day textile research workers 
who have helped inaugurate splendid specialized research 
programs that possessed real possibilities but were stopped 
short of any worthwhile practical accomplishment. 

Another idea that Mr. Elsas brought out was the possi- 
bility of a resin being discovered and textile machinery 
being perfected whereby useful textile fibers might be spun 
in mills such as now are being spun from molten glass into 


useful fibers for textiles and insulations. He asks the ques- 
tion—could there not be a resin discovered and made from 
the entire cotton seed, plant, stalk, bolls, fibers and all. To 
partially answer this query, there has been some excellent 
ground work prepared by Dr. A. R. Macormac while work- 
ing on the white cotton project sponsored by the University 
of North Carolina. Lack of funds and sufficient interest 
among agricultural and industrial leaders allowed this po- 
tentially valuable research program to be stopped, thereby 
cancelling potential research that would have probably 
aided the cotton grower of the South as well as the textile 
and chemical industries. 

Not only does the possibility of utilizing the entire cot- 
ton stalk appear quite practical and feasible, but there are 
many possible by-products that would possess value to the 
chemical industry if produced on a large scale basis. 


Two Starch Projects 

During the 1920's and 1930's there were two attempts 
made to put the manufacture of starch and other by- 
products sweet potatoes on a commercial basis. Two plants 
were started in Louisiana and Mississippi. The first project 
was largely promotion without sufficient research and de- 
velopment work to carry it through for a commercial suc- 
cess. The one at Laurel, Miss., was a plant promoted by 
several governmental agencies during 1932-34 in co-opera- 
tion with a group of agricultural interests at this locality. 
Their equipment was not of the best for manufacturing the 
best qualities of starch and proper recovery of by-products; 
though there was quite a bit of excellent data gathered 
from agricultural sources on the best species of sweet pota- 
toes to grow for yielding the highest pereentage of starch 

(Continued on Page 54) 


RESEARCH THE KEY 


Research is the one sure prediction in of finish 
an otherwise unpredictable year in tex- 
tiles, stated Douglas G. Woolf, first 
vice-president of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., in the January issue of 
Textile Research, published by that or- 
ganization. Its growth in 1944, and be- __ tile 
yond, is absolutely assured, he adds. 
That is why a new interest in research 
is sweeping the industry. 

“It is impossible to over-emphasize 
the significance of those technical devel- 
opments in textiles which were in the 
making prior to the war, and of those 
which have grown out of the research 


type 


“Probably the 
post-w 
textile equipment, 


mulls. 


from a wartime 


can be postponed until 
there is a public demand for it. 

third 
rar changes will be in the field of lar. 
and auxiliary equip- 
ment sold by general companies to tex- 
Major changes in 
textile equipment may well be delayed 
beyond the period of 
of new fibers and new finishes 
will be the immediate problem of recon- 
version of many textile machine shops 


However. here too there can be no com- 
placence about the future. 


TO TEXTILE FUTURE 


among specific industries themselves not 
only for the textile markets but for an 
increasing share of the consumer's dol 
In addition there will be the prob 
lems involved in new productive ethciency 


major zone of 


multi-shift 
man- 


reached during the war, in 
policies, in the replacement of 
power by labor 
hnancial problems growing out of the 
large public debt, possible inflation, and 
the need for corporate reserves to mect 
modernization demands. In fact, it seems 
almost certain that the economic prob- 
lem will be greater than the technical 
problem after the war. Emphasis during 


existing 
saving devices, in the 
utilization 


There 


active 


basis. 


a peac etime 


It has often 


on military textiles. Probably the most 
important is in the direction of what has 
been called ‘The Battle of the Fibers.’ 
Possibly second in importance to techni- 
cal development in raw materials is the 
emphasis which has been placed on re- 
search in the direction of new finishes. 
This was already well under way before 
the war; it has been greatly accelerated 
by war-time research to meet the needs 
for durability under unprecedented con- 
ditions. The safest way is to maintain a 
completely open mind as to the trend of 
textile finishes after the .war. Particu- 
larly is it desirable to avoid the feeling 
that the utilization of any particular 


been pointed out that much of the stand- 
ard textile equipment does not represent 
mechanical perfection, to indulge in 
under-statement. Trends toward by-pass. 
ing the spinning frames and the loom 
were already in existence in isolated cases 
before the war. It would be a fallacy to 
imagine that such attempts will be aban- 
doned in the post-war period. 

“Less predictable than the era of tech- 
nological change, as to its trends, but 
certainly not less inevitable, is the era 
of economic change which faces the tex- 
tile industry. In the long-range view 
there are these factors: our position in 
world textile trade, and the competition 


the last few years has been on technol- 
ogical improvement and on _ reaching 
new methods of production effort. Ma- 
jor emphasis after the war may have to 
be placed upon intelligent utilization of 
these new benign themselves 
but potentially malignant in their abuse 

“It does no good to point to unlim 
ited production and unlimited world 
demand unless the two can be synchro- 


facilities. 


nized. Synchronization lies through the 


utilization of both technical and eco- 
nomic research, and through the relation 
of one to the other, to meet currently 
the problems as they arise and to plan 
for the future.” 
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Varied Length 


“Fibro” tor Worsteds and Woolens 


By ROBERT A. SMITH 


Textile Research Department, American Viscose Corp 


‘ee distinguishing feature of varied staple length 
“Fibro,”” manufactured by American Viscose Corp., is 
the fact that it is cut in such a manner that. in fiber length 
dispersion, a rayon top made from it closely resembles a 
worsted top. The accompanying illustration shows the com- 
parison between tops made from, straight five-inch ‘Fibro,”’ 
three and one-half-inch to six-inch varied length “Fibro” 
and wool. The controlled non-uniformity of length, and 
particularly the absence of short fibers in the varied staple 
length ‘'Fibro’’ is evident 

An observation of any one grade of wool reveals that it 
contains a range of fiber lengths. This has always been 
considered a disadvantage by worsted manufacturers and 
we agree with them, but only in one particular. It is a 
decided handicap if the staple diagram shows an excess of 
‘hort fibers in combination with longer ones. The wool 
diagram shown in the illustration does not show an abund- 
ance of short fibers, but from the standpoint of spinning 
even yarns it wquld be better if the fibers between A and B 
were not present. Note, however, that even if these shorter 
fibers were eliminated, the remaining ones would not be of 
uniform length. We consider this an advantageous feature. 

Many manufacturers have made experimental yarns by 
véry carefully sorting wool and selecting only the longer 
fibers and have thus been able to spin superior yarn. That 
is understandable, but we wish to point out that no one 
could sort carefully enough to get a diagram in which the 
fibers were all one length. A sloping diagram would still 
result but one in which very few short fibers (such as those 
between A and B) were present. This very point, controlled 
non-uniformity of length, we believe, is the reason for the 


successful experiments with carefully selected wool 


COMPARATIVE STAPLE DIAGRAMS 
OF WOOL, STANDARD “FIBRO” AND 
VARIED STAPLE LENGTH “FIBRO.” 


Our reason for this belief is further strengthened by the 
results of spinning experiments conducted with rayon top 
of uniform length compared with top of the new varied 
staple length rayon fiber. In both cases, the rayon top was 
white and each was blended 50/50 with the same lot of 
black woo! top. This contrast allowed us to study the 
blending that followed each operation. 

The thoroughness of blending was in favor of varied 
staple length in every operation, and the final proof was 
strikingly demonstrated in fabrics containing each type of 
rayon. In addition to thoroughness of blend, the yarn con- 
taining varied length rayon was of more uniform diameter 
and resulted in lower burling and mending expenses. These 
features have been substantiated by customers who are reg- 
ularly using our varied length “Fibro.” 

At present Bradford spinners can be supplied with 5.5 
denier bright or dull lustre in three and one-half to five 
inches or the same in three and one-half to six-inch desc rip- 
tions. The price of these improved staples remains the 
same as that for staple fiber of uniform length. 

Woolen manufacturers are also finding advantages in the 
use of varied length “Fibro.” A stronger yarn is produced 
due to the more even spin. These effects are of course a 
direct result of the better blending feature of varied length 
“Fibro.”” Due to better yarn production, the spinning and 
weaving ethciencies in woolen mills have shown marked 
improvement. Further work on development of the best 
range of lengths for the woolen system is under way. The 
American Viscose textile research department has oftered 
to work in conjunction with any mill that-wishes to investi- 
gate, at first hand, the benefits to be derived from the use 
of varied staple length “Fibro.” 


At left, 60/62's oil combed worsted top: center, 5.5 denier five-inch dull “Fibro” top; at right, 5.5 denier three and one-half to 
six-inch bright “Fibro” top. 
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Production of Textiles for War and 


One Kind of Trouble 


You can Avoid is the Use of Mongrel Repair Parts 
Draper-made Parts Help out your Fixers—both new 


and old hands—by making it easier to keep the 
Looms properly set to Run Efficiently 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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| Essential Civilian Needs Must be Maintained but 
Holding your operatives is a Big Problem 
Every Possible Handicap to your 
, Workers Must be Avoided 
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SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A state charter has been granted 
to Raycord, Inc., a textile firm proposing to operate with a 
listed capital of $120,000. Officers of the concern are V. 
M. Montgomery, president and treasurer, and Benjamin O. 
Johnson, secretary. Incorporators are listed as Robert Z. 
Cates and Mr. Johnson. 


Macon, Ga.—Bibb Mfg. Co. and its employees have 
purchased more than $9,000,000 worth of bonds in the 
four war loan drives, according to an announcement by 
Macon banking officials. The company subscribed to $1,- 
000,000 in the most recent campaign. 


DANVILLE, VA.—_-An unprecedented tribute was paid to 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., organization 
at a recent dinner sponsored by the Danville Chamber of 
Commerce. For nearly three hours the audience of over 
250 business men heard a program which detailed the com- 
pany’s operations and record. George S. Harris, president, 
was one of the chief speakers. Mr. Harris and other speak- 
ers described changes and conversions at the company 
plants which have conditioned the large textile manufac- 
turing company for current and post-war operations. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Arkwright Converting Co. has 
received a state charter to do bleaching, dyeing, finishing, 
mercerizing, printing and stamping of textile products. 
Officers of the firm, capitalized at $10,000, are listed as 
MacFarlane L. Cates, president and treasurer, and Robert 
Z. Cates, vice-president and secretary. 


ELKIN, N. C.—The latest issue of Chatham Blanketeer, 
published by Chatham Mfg. Co., was dedicated to the en- 
couragement of safe working practices in the company's 
plant. Special attention was directed to records made by 
the wool room, which has been free of accidents since 
April, 1941, and to Daniel Woodruff, an employee with 
a 48-year record of accident-free work. 


WarE SHOALS, S. C.—Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. has regis- 
tered with the Securities and Exchange Commission 10,000 
shares of five per cent $100 par value cumulative preferred 
stock to be offered to common shareholders on the basis of 
one for each current five. Proceeds will be used to 
retire 9,725 shares of seven per cent preferred stock at $105 
per share plus dividends. The difference between the pro- 
ceeds and the $1,021,125 needed for redemption will be 
supplied from the company’s treasury and from funds to 
be borrowed from Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York City. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Major details of a recapitalization 
plan for Stonecutter Mills Co. were revealed recently by 
Kenneth Tanner, president and treasurer. The firm is split- 
ting its capital stock on a basis of 80 shares of newly- 
created Classes “'A’’ and “'B”’ for each outstanding capital 
creases the company’s capital stock to $1,862,800. 
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PacoLeT, S. C.—Pacolet Mfg. Co. has sold $1,000,000 
in 3.5 per cent notes due Nov. 30, 1958, to two insurance 
companies. The sale was made privately through Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. The proceeds are to be applied to the retire 
ment of $1,000,000 par amount of seven per cent preferred 
stock. Giving effect to the current financing, the outstand 
ing capitalization will consist of $1,000,000 of 3.5 per cent 
notes due in 1958, $500,000 of preferred stock and 100,000 
shares of common stock. 


ROANOKE, VaA.—Forty-one employees of the American 
Viscose Corp. plant at Roanoke were guests at a banquet 
given recently in honor of their 25 years of service with the 
corporation. Service pins were presented to each one by 
Frank H. Griffin, vice-president and technical director of 
the corporation. Mr. Grifhn, in presenting the pins, said 
that all American Viscose employees were bound by a com- 
mon bond—a bond of achievement. “Your years of service 
with our company singles out each of you as a settled citi- 
zen, one who ts reliable and trustworthy,’ he said. LeRoy 
H. Smith, manager of the Roanoke plant, was toastmaster 
and introduced Mr. Griffin and Dr. Harry B. Stone, who 
has been medical advisor for the Roanoke plant on eye, ear, 
nose and throat cases for the past quarter century. 


MAIDEN, N. C.—Ofhcials of Carolina Mills, Inc., have 
announced that W. C. Plunkett & Sons Co., Inc., of New 
York City has been designated sales agent for the company 
in the New York, New England and New Jersey markets. 
The two plants, one at Maiden the other at Newton, N. C., 
manufacture high-grade carded cotton yarns for plush, up- 
holstery, narrow fabrics and kindred lines. 

Mr. Hotty, N. C.—A report showing continued prog- 
ress by American Yarn & Processing Co. during 1943, with 
a more than $1,000,000 increase in dollar volume of sales, 
made made by officials of the company at its recent annual 
meeting of stockholders. Elected directors were Julius W. 
Abernethy, C. Edwin Hutchison, G. W. Krentler, W. H. 
Barnhardt, R. S. Dickson, G. G. Gallaway, R. E. Kerr, I. C. 
Lowe and W. H. Suttenfield. The directors held a meeting 
after stockholders had adjourned, electing the following 
ofhcers: Mr. Dickson, president; Mr. Lowe, vice-president; 
Mr. Suttenfield, vice-president and treasurer; Mr. Hutchi- 
son, assistant vice-president; E. F. Redding, assistant vice- 
president and sales manager; William S. Montgomery, as- 
sistant president; 1. M. Goree, secretary and assistant treas 
urer; T. J. Davis, assistant secretary and treasurer; and 
Miss E. Rozella Abernethy, assistant secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Dickson also informed the stockholders that the plants 
owned by the corporation had been maintained in an efh- 
cient condition and that a number of improvements were 
made during the year. He said that while it is impossible 
to predict the duration of the war and its full effect on the 
company’s operations, the corporation expects to continue 
its same close co-operation with the various agencies of the 
government in giving maximum service to the war effort. 
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76 YVEARS OF 
a SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


W. 

H. Adjustable outlets make 
C. Since 1866 we have supplied starches, Parks Traveling Cleaners 
ns gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 

ing MORE FLEXIBLE 

nt; Over the war emergency period our Tech- 

chi- nical Service has solved many wartime siz- @ MORE EFFICIENT 

ice- ing, finishing and printing problems. 

as- ee Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
nas. During this time our Technical Staff has Both a; 
and been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
rer. ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. streams may be ‘'spotted’’ in — or directly 
nts down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
th- ently ot the other. 

fere 

ool STEIN - HALL Parks-Cramer Compan 

285 Maison Ave, New York 17, 

1011 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, W.¢. 
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J. D. Barbee has been promoted from 
production manager to superintendent of 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn 


Ernest Shumake. formerly connected with 
the Jefferson Mills organization, has be- 
come superintendent of Fickett Cotton 


Mills. Inc.. at Whitehall, Ga. 


Minor R. Adams, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of Parkdale Mills, Inc., has 
been sworn in as a member of the Gastonia 
(N. C.) City Council. 


=Elliott Grover, formerly superintendent 
of Manville Jenckes Corp. at Manville, R 
|. has been appointed head of the yarn 
department of the textile school at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. Mr. Gro- 
ver has had wide experience in the manu- 
facture of yarns, and his appointment was 
made possible with supplemental salary 
funds provided by the North Carolina Tex- 
tile Foundation, Inc 


F. B. Galligan is now assistant superin- 
tendent of Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Gastomia, N. C. 


Bb. W. Biagham has resigned as superin 
tendent of Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to become superintendent of Rock- 
ford (Tenn. ) Mfg. Co. 


Thomas J]. Culpepper, formerly superin 
tendent of Eagle & Phenix Mills at Colum 
bus, Ga., is now production manager of the 
Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn. 


Edwin Morgan, president of Scotland 
Sheeting Mills, Inc., and Waverly Mills, 
Inc., Laurinburg, N. C., has been appointed 
to a one-year term as a trustee of the North 
Carolina Sanitorium for the- treatment of 


tuberculosis. 


©. F. Nixon, Jr., president and treasurer 
of Industrial Supplies, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., 
has gone on active duty as a lieutenant 
(;. g.) in the United States Naval Reserve. 
John S. Dodd will be in charge of the firm 


until Lieutenant Nixon's return. 


H. T. Leverette has been promoted to 
general overseer of spinning at Chiquola 
Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C. He was re- 
cently chosen a member of the board of 
aldermen in Honea Path's municipal elec- 


rons. 


Bb. T. Butterworth, Jr., has become presi- 
dent of Vibration Engineering Co. of New 
York City and Harry Hayden has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of the firm. 
The company is making plans to expand 
its activities in the industrial field where 
need of engineered vibration control is 
apparent. 
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The mode! shown above is wearing 
one of the currently popular che- 
nille robes manufactured of cotton. 
(Photo by courtesy of chenille 
chemicals division, Burkart-Schier 
Chemical! Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


Ernest Johnston has been transterred 
trom Sylacauga, Ala., to the Mary Ann 
plant of Avondale Mills at Stevenson, Alla.., 
where he 1s general plant overseer 


Lieut.-Comdr. Thurmond Chatham, U. S. 
N. R., on leave as president of Chatham 
Mfg Co., Elkin, N. C., is currently being 
promoted by North Carolina newspapers 
for the post of Secretary of the Navy 
Commander Chatham has seen recent action 
in the Southwest Pacific theater of war. 


A. J. Maguire, credit manager of Ameri. 
can Viscose Corp., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Rayon Yarns Credit Association 
and Charles Everett of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. John J. Burke of Tubize Rayon Corp 
has been re-elected treasurer. Mr. Maguire 
and Jack Epstein of Malina Co., Inc., were 
elected to two-year terms on the associa- 
tion's board of governors. Other members 
of the board, each with one year more to 
serve, are Mr. Burke, John E. Chambers of 
Celanese Corp. of America, Mr. Everett, 
George Richter of Skenandoa Rayon Corp., 
and H. R. Wiley of Delaware Rayon Corp 


Bryan Wood, sewing overseer of the 
Oakleaf plant of Callaway Mills at La 
Grange, Ga., has been transferred to a sim 
ilar position at the companys Valway 
plant. 


William N. Banks, president of Grant 
ville (Ga.) Mills, and Cason J. Callaway, 
a former president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, have been ap 
pointed as members of the Georgia State 
Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Board, which will “formulate a comprehen 
sive blueprint for Georgia's future.” 


J. Spencer Love, president of Burlington 
Mills Corp., with textile plants throughout 
the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee,- be 
comes head of the War Production Board's 
textile, clothing and leather division as it 
is elevated to the rank of bureau. A. Louis 
Oresman of New York City will continue 
as Mr. Love's deputy. 


Robert S. Dempsey has resigned as chief 
of the textile, clothing and shoe machinery 
branch of the War Production Board. His 
deputy in the branch has been L. Marshall 
Newell of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 


Wesley M. Dyne of Newton, Mass., and 
Malcolm F. Fryer of Riverside, R. I., have 
been added to the New England textile 
sales staff of Borne, Scrymser Co. of Eliz 
abeth, N. J., manufacturers of textile oils 
and compounds. They will be under the 
supervision Of Austin M. Knight. 


Thomas Coyle, chlorine products man 
ager of the electrochemicals department of 
E. I. da Pont de Nemours & Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Compressed Gas Man 
ufacturers Association, Inc., Jan. 24, at 
New York City. Mr. Coyle joined Du 
Pont in 1930 when the company acquired 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. with 
which he had been associated 26 years. 


Capt. B. Ellis Royal, Army Air Forces, 
associate editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN on 
leave until the war's end, recently visited 
friends at Charlotte, N. C., while en route 
to a temporary overseas assignment. Upon 
completion of the assignment Captain Royal 
will return to his base at Boca Raton Field, 
Fla. 


W. Allen Traver, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Franklin Process Co., has 
been elected president of the Providence 
(R. I.) Chamber of Commerce. 


Charles H. Wood has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of Consolidated Textile Co.. 
Inc., succeeding his late father, M. H. 
Wood. The company has manufacturing 
plants at Lynchburg, Va., and Shelby, N. C 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTOR 


houc HTON 


Sou. Representative 


samese.tariorn WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


COTTON MILL WASTE 


RAYON WASTE WOOL WASTE 


Get Qur Prices 


@ We buy spot lots or contracts 
© Card Strips for Cotton Mills 


Joun E. Crow.tey Company 


P.O. Box 14 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Tel. 2-0982 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING Belmont, ¢. 


TEXTILE USES / 
QUALITY 


% UNIFORMITY 
% SERVICE 


CLINTON cOM PANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Inside and out—Precision Bobbins are correct. This 
X-ray shows the spindle hole, always straight from 
butt to tip . . . exactly round . . . all diameters 
concentric. Precision boring and test on customer's 
own spindle eliminates all possibility of bobbin 


wobble. 


ENGLAND 
_ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. | 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and paniahnel Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133. Providence, R. I. 


David Clark President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Carey Vice-President 


Associate Editor 
Associate Editor 


James T. McAden 
Capt. Ellis Royal (On leave in U. s Rene 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance . . - $1.50 
Other countries in . - 3.00 
Single copies . . . . 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Divisional Meetings Resumed 


The board of governors of the Southern Textile 
Association acted very wisely in deciding to resume 
its divisional meetings and give members an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the latest developments in textile 
manufacturing. 

Experience has shown that in spite of the shortage 
of gasoline people manage to attend conventions and 
meetings in which they are interested and many con- 
ventions report record-breaking attendance. 

Some go by train or bus while others group to- 
gether and use automobiles. The point is that when 
the meetings are of sufhcient interest they get there 
some how, and not in recent months have we heard 
of any meeting which had a disappointing attend- 
ance. 

The superintendents and overseers of Southern 
textile mills realize, probably more than the officials, 
that the post-war period is going to bring many prob- 
lems and they will welcome the divisional meetings 
of the Southern Textile Association as opportunities 
to acquire information which will fit them to meet 
some of the problems which will arise. 

The board of governors of the Southern Textile 
Association has set the following dates for division 
meetings: 


EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION 
D. E. Lone, Oxford, N. C., chairman 


Saturday, Feb. 26th, at the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Part of the program will feature the newly-elected 
Dean Malcolm E. Campbell in an explanation of the 
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expanded program of the textile school, this to be 
be followed with a discussion of spinning problems. 
There will also be a discussion of the training of 
operatives. 


PIEDMONT DIVISION 
B. M. Bowen, Salisbury, N. C., chairman 


Saturday, March 4th, Charlotte Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The first portion of the meeting will be devoted 
to an explanation of the Shaw long draft system. 
E. C. Gwaltney of Biddeford, Me., will explain the 
system. 

This will be followed by a lengthy discussion of 
spinning cut fibers. The American Viscose Co. is 
sending F. S. Culpepper, one of its experts, to explain 
the best practices in spinning rayon and to answer 
questions. It is also probable that representatives of 
other rayon companies will assist by taking part in 
the discussions. 

It is undoubtedly true that after the war many 
mills will shift from cotton to spun rayon, and this 
meeting is designed to provide those in attendance 
with the best information available. Some mills 
which now have no idea of spinning anything but 
cotton will, in our-opinion, find themselves forced 
to use cut fibers, and this is an unusual opportunity 
for their superintendents and overseers to acquire 
advance information. 


SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION 
W. W. SpLawn, Pelzer, S. C., chairman 


Saturday, March 18th, Cleveland Hotel 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


The program for this meeting has not yet been 
arranged but will be devoted to carding and spin- 
ning problems. 

It will probably be followed by a second meeting 
which will be devoted to weaving. 


MASTER MECHANICS. DIVISION 
R. F. NicHois, Newberry, S. C., chairman 


Thursday, April 6th, at the Charlotte Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Master Mechanic meetings are always inter- 
esting and this will be devoted to developments 
made during the war in “metallizing,” that is, build- 
ing up worn parts by spraying with molten metal 
and then tooling down to tolerances, at one time be- 
lieved impossible. Examples of such work will be 
shown and methods explained. 


NORTHERN N. C.-VIRGINIA DIVISION 
T. C. PEGRAM, Cooleemee, N. C.. chairman 


No announcement has yet been made about the 
meeting of this division in late March or early April 
at Danville, Va. It is composed of a very able group 
of manufacturers and their meetings are always in- 
teresting. 
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Textile School Making Progress 


Progress is being made by Dean Malcolm E. 
Campbell in setting up a strong staff at the textile 
school of North Carolina State College at Raleigh. 

The college was enabled to secure Dean Campbell 
through a salary supplement provided by the North 
Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., and by similar 
supplements. Dean Campbell has been put in position 
to acquire outstanding men. 

G. H. Dunlap, formerly with the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, but before that with the Southern Textile 
Association and the Arkwrights, was employed for 
practical research and spends most of his time super- 
vising tests in mulls. 

One of the most prominent cotton manufacturers 
spoke to us recently in very complimentary terms 
relative to the work which Mr. Dunlap did at his 
mill. 


Elliott Grover, a graduate of M. I. T. and for a 
number of years superintendent of one of the fine 
yarn mills of the Manville- Jenckes Co. in Rhode Is- 
land, has been employed to take charge of the yarn 
manufacturing department of the textile school and 
will report early in March. 

The superintendent of one of the mills of an 
outstanding and nationally known manufacturers of 
hosiery has been to Raleigh and is now considering 
an offer to take charge of the knitting department. 

Men of equal ability are being considered for 
other positions with the certainty that the North Car- 
olina Textile Foundation, Inc., will provide whatever 
salary supplement is necessary to acquire the best 
available. 

Within a few months there will be several mem- 
bers of the staff of the textile school who receive 
higher salaries than the head of State College, but 
that is entirely satisfactory to Dean of Administra- 
tion J. W. Harrelson, as he wishes to see the strong- 
est possible staff established at the textile school. 

Similar strengthening of the staffs of textile 
schools at Clemson College and Georgia Tech are 
now in progress, but not yet quite as far advanced as 
at N. C. State College. 

In a comparatively short time there will be three 
textile schools, each with a staff of outstanding tex- 
tile manufacturers, and that is going to mean much 
to the future of the textile industry of the South. 


The Fate of Japan 


Every few days somebody comes forth with a state- 
ment about the ultimate fate of Japan. 

One says that Japan will be brought to defeat 
through crushing air offensives, another that only by 
landing troops can Japan ever be defeated, and there 
are still others, probably the same men who two 
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years ago were saying that Japanese planes were 
superior to ours, who moan about the long war which 
will be necessary to defeat the Japs. 


We agree with none of them and have seen in two 
recent statements what we believe to be the ultimate 
fate of Japan. 

After the capture of the Kwayalein atoll, the Navy 
decided that if the Japs on the other Marshall Islands 
were left there, they would slowly starve to death 
and that it would not be necessary to sacrifice the 
lives of American Marines or airmen by attacking 
them. 

Recently our forces grabbed Green Island and, ac- 
cording to their statement, cut off from food and 
supplies 22,000 Jap soldiers on Bougainville and 
other islands to the south of them. 


There was again the statement that we would 
probably not sacrifice men by attacking them but 
would leave them to starve 

The Japanese raise sie a small portion of their 
foodstuffs but live largely on rice brought from 
China and fish which their fleets obtain in waters 
considerably north of Japan. 

Japan has lost most of its destroyers and cruisers, 
which are their principal defense against American 
submarines, and as we close in upon them they will 
lose many more. 

In our opinion, the day will come when Japan 
will not have enough merchant ships afloat to bring 
rice from China or be able to send its fishing fleet to 
the fishing grounds. 

When that day comes the people of Japan will 
face starvation and they will forget all about the 
story of their Emperor being descended from the 
Sun Goddess and that they are supposed to go to the 
Japanese heaven if they die for him. 

Slowly but steadily our naval power and our air 
power is. drawing a ring closer and closer around 
Japan, and we have found nobody who can explain 
how Japan can continue to the end to obtain the food 
necessary to sustain the life of her people. 

We shall probably destroy a large portion of Jap- 
anese cities with bombs and we may land troops for 
land fighting, but it is our opinion that the Japanese 
will ultimately find it impossible to obtain food and 
that will be the actual cause of their surrender. 


More Gas For Mrs. Roosevelt 


Noting that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt proposes 
to take another overseas trip, we are reminded that 
an aviator who returned to the United States, just 
after he had gone through the battle of Arawe, said 
when allotted only five gallons of gas for his auto- 
mobile that Mrs. Roosevelt used 40,000 gallons dur- 
ing her trip to Australia. 
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Cotton 


of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
"Proved by Research 


The control surfaces of military 
planes, the rudders and ailerons, are 
covered with mercerized cotton 
airplane cloth 

This specially pre-treated fabric 1s 
coated with lacquer com positions 
to armor it against ripping, and 
penetration of air and water. 


Experiments are now being made 
with synthetic fabrics to determine 
if there is a material that will 
fuse at an even lower temperature. 
The Textile Industry is helping to 
speed America’s production of war 
planes by supplying this airplane 
material in rolls as tape or in wide 
widths, ready for immediate use. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


part in the battle of production at 
every step inthe Wet End of Tex- 
tile Finishing —bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworm 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
secking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive ef ficiency :..of to repair or 
replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 

All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present fin- 
ishing problems,and aid you in your 
post war plans. Let us serve you now 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence. R. | and Charlotre. N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 
Part Six 


Part five of this series gave practical illustrations 
of laying out formulas for plant work by the volu- 
metric, metric system and on weight of goods under 
process. Another point that was stressed—of ut- 
most importance to the young dyer or chemist as 
well as anyone just starting up on the use of nap- 
thols—is that of having one or more of the leading 
makers of napthols give the plant officials full 
working recommendations to fit the particular 
plant's equipment and water conditions, not just a 
mimeographed copy of a routine base preparation 
method copied out of a manual or text book ten to 
20 years old. This article will discuss suggestions 
as to the dyeing of napthols on cotton raw stock, 
the value of proper control of the pH of the devel- 
oping (coupling) bath, whether it be prepared with 
a diazotized and neutralized base solution or a 
fast color salt, and the proper finishing of napthol 
dyed yarns and raw stock.—Technical Editor. 


p" ANTS running yarns on packages and beams should 
examine: these suggestions, as they may hélp to reduce 
crocking and dusting of surrounding yarns when napthol 
dyed and dried yarns are being prepared ready for subse- 
quent twisting, slashing and weaving operations. 

Fast color salts are stabilized diazotized and neutralized 
fast color base solutions that have been evaporated to a 
crystal or powder form. The dyestuff plant chemist must 
first stabilize the neutralized diazotized base solution. These 
stabilizing solutions used dre in many cases aluminum or 
zinc compounds which tend to give the fiber or yarn on 
which the napthol color is dyed a sticky feeling. This is 
largely due to the fact that these stabilizing compounds 
have the property of reacting and combining with fatty 
alcohols and forming a fine metallic soap residue on the 
surface of the fiber, yarn and fabric unless great care is 
used to remove this residue of stabilizing agent after the 
napthol shade has been developed and before it is soaped 
off. 

To remove this sticky feeling on the dyed yarn after the 
napthol shade has been developed on the yarn, some plant 
dyers and chemists have tried out the following ideas with 
varying amounts of success: 

(1) Giving the freshly developed napthol yarn a cold 
wash of 20 to 40 minutes with two to four per cent (on 
weight of yarn) formic or acetic acid, then draining off 
this bath and following with a hot scouring off bath, using 
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a synthetic detergent such as lgepon I, Nacconal NR or 
Gardinol. 

(2) Giving the freshly developed napthol yarn a cold 
wash, using one to two per cent muriatic acid and following 
with a hot scouring off bath with a synthetic detergent. 

(3) Giving the freshly developed napthol yarn a hot 
scour with two to four per cent Calgon or Quadrophos 
(phosphate water reactivating compounds) followed by a 
hot scour with a synthetic detergent. 

Another very practical method for napthol dyers who 
find it more economical and satisfactory to use fast color 
salts instead of preparing and diazotizing the fast color 
bases is to always use some type of acid-proof wetting 
agent and boil out yarn before the naptholation bath. If 
the yarn is boiled out with a penetrant containing a vege 
table or mineral oil it will become impregnated in the yarn 
during the wetting out bath and after the yarn is naptho- 
lated this only residue combines with the aluminum or 
zinc compounds in fast color salts, thus forming the me 
For this reason, the best 
informed napthol dyers use only those wetting agents free 
from forming metallic soaps when mixed with the alumi 
num and zinc compounds. 


tallic soaps on the fibers and yarn. 


As there are several of the fast color bases that are quite 
difficult to prepare, it has been found more economical for 
napthol dyers to buy these in. salt form and to use the above 
precautions and methods for preventing sticky yarn and 
heavy crocking of dyed shade. 


Dyeing of Cotton Raw Stock 


Dyers running napthol shades on cotton raw stock have 
found it advisable to prepare their own diazotized base 
solutions instead of using fast color salts, as there are only 
a few fast color salts that may be used on raw stock. Some 
of the fast color salts that will usually give a sticky dyed 
yarn which ts es ractically impossible to card and spin are 
Fast Red 3G, Fast Red GL, Fast Garnet GBC. Fast Blue B, 
Fast Red KB, Fast Bordeaux GP and Fast Red B. 

These salts are being greatly improved by some makers 
because of complaints given the dyestuff firms; it has been 
a case of ‘must’ and they have shown greatly improved 
stabilized color salts freer from this complaint of making 
sticky dyed raw stock as well as showing heavy crocking, as 
it 1s almost impossible to scour off napthol dyed raw stock 
as satisfactorily as yarn on beams and packages. 

The development of acid-proof dispersing agents such as 
Diazopon for preparing fast color bases is of great value to 
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FINISHING 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough . . New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 


dyers of napthols on raw stock, as it gives them a good 
penetrant for forcing the neutralized base solution through 
the heavily compressed raw stock more uniformly and it 
will rinse out and not leave a sticky feeling on the dyed 
fibers. 

On dyeing of cotton raw stock it is best not to load the 
machine to its rated capacity but reduce the load 20 per 
cent, thus giving the napthol bath at 120° F. and subse 
quent cold dev eloping bath a better chance to circulate uni- 
formly and give level and well penetrated dyeing of fibers. 
Too heavy a load will channel and the final dyed stock will 
show large layers of undyed cotton 

Boil out the cotton stock with a mild alkali in prefer- 
ence to using any synthetic wetting agent, then dye the 
napthol bath. If the cotton stock is “export compressed 
cotton’ it must be run through opener before packing into 
machine. The naptholation bath’s temperature may be in- 
creased to 120-125° F. and run for 30 to 40 minutes before 
the salt is slowly added, then run 20. minutes, drain the 
bath and “blow off" for ten to 20 minutes before adding 
fresh bath for salt rinse. It is. best to use a heavy brine 
solution instead of adding salt, as it is slow to dissolve and 
does not give a uniform salt rinse as brine. Some dyers 
omit salt rinse entirely and give the “air blow off’ only; 
others remove naptholated raw stock and extract it, then 
repack and develop it. The salt rinsing method gives better 
fastness than when it is only ‘‘air blown.” 

In the developing bath, the amount of acetic acid and 
sodium acetate. is very important, as an excess tends to slow 
up development and give a poor color yield, so care must 
be taken by the dyer in neutralizing and preparing the de- 
veloping bath. After the developing bath has been run, the 
dyed stock is given a cold running wash, then hot wash 
with soda ash, finished off with a hot wash, using a syn- 
thetic detergent such as Nacconal NR, which gives an ex- 
ceptionally good scouring wash and when correctly carried 
out leaves the raw stock fibers in satisfactory condition for 
spinning, as on all raw stock dyeing sufficient salt or brine 
is added to the final bath to give satisfactory moisture 
pick-up for carding after being dyed. 

This ts a point that many napthol dyers have passed over 
as unimportant; it is one of the very important pointers to 
be observed if uniform dye lots are to be obtained. Piece 
goods plants and print works have used pH glass electrode 
apparatus for years to check the pH of the neutralized base 
solutions so as to insure a full color yield as well as uni- 
formity of dyed shade frorn lot to lot. Too low a pH, such 
as three to four, causes the final shade in many cases to be 
weak as well as off shade and increases the crocking on the 
developed shade in some instances. There are pH test 
papers but they are not accurate to the degree wanted for 
testing and determining the desirable pH for a developing 
bath on napthols, as these pH test papers can only show 
within two points and a dyer might as well use a litmus 
paper as these if accuracy is not needed. 

During the past few years there has been widespread 
interest in new methods to finish napthol dyed yarns 
whereby they will be fast to peroxide bleach, as many of 
the napthols possess good fastness to chlorine. Plant ex- 
perimental work has shown that there are several fast color 
bases that may be given a peroxide finish, such as a light 
bleaching, which, followed with a soaping off, gives the 
final napthol dyed shade a greatly improved fastness to 
peroxide kier bleaching as well as reducing the crocking 
and bleeding off into adjacent goods in a kier. 
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OPA Ups Price of Corn Starch 


An increase of 62 cents per hundred pounds has been 
allowed by the Office of Price Administration to sellers of 
corn ‘starch and dextrine products in bulk to foster capacity 
output of the products which are essential to production of 
war-needed textile products. A proportionate part of the 
62 cents permissible increase may be added on those com- 
modities which are not wholly starch or dextrine. 

Starch and dextrine (a processed form of starch), which 
are derived from the wet corn milling process, have been 
selling at their March, 1942, levels under the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation. Present annual production of 1,- 
800,000,000 pounds is not considered sufficient to supply 
vital needs, but the 11 firms which are engaged in the wet 
corn milling process cannot, without hardship, ‘maintain 
high production at present prices. 

Approximately three bushels of corn are required to 
make 100 pounds of starch or dextrine, so that corn price 
increases have amounted to $1.02 per hundred pounds of 
the finished products. While this increase does not reflect 
the entire advance in corn prices, it is judged sufficient to 
enable the processors to give capacity production of starch 
and dextrine instead of curtailing their output. The order 
became effective Feb. 9. 


Advisory Group Holds First Meeting 


The first meeting of the War Production Board's syn- 
thetic yarn and tire cord industry advisory committee was 
held late last month. The government presiding ofhcer is 
A. L. Freedlander. Committee members are J. L. Bitter, 
North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethtown, Tenn.; Mar- 
tin Castricum, U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich.; J. L. 
Moritz, American Enka Corp., Asheville, N. C.; Frank 
Griffen, American Viscose Corp., Wilmington, Del.; M. H. 
Richardson, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Hayden B. Kline, Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. J. White, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington; 
E. T. Lessig, Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; and J. 
E. McCarty, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 


Saco-Lowell Still On Textile Work 


Details of a recent financial report by Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me., indicate that the company is still engaged 
to a considerable extent in the manufacture of its regular 
products, and probably will continue to be so engaged 
through this year. 

Twisting equipment used in heavy-duty rayon tire cord 
manufacture, plus a substantial volume of repair parts and 
other miscellaneous orders for various types of textile ma- 
chinery, made up some 28 per cent of the total sales dollar 
volume for the business year ended Nov. 30. The remain- 
der of company production consisted of special war prod- 
ucts used by the armed services. Net profits for the year 
totaled $704,928 compared to the previous year's figure of 
$908,054. 


The base period to be used in determining maximum 
prices of those coated and combined fabrics used in the 
production of combat vehicles or military airplanes has 
been changed from March, 1942, to April, 1943, the Office 
of Price Administration announced recently. The change 
also applies to services rendered on these fabrics. 
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Who is She? ? 


She has something mill men want 

Soft, smooth, and responding to the touch 

She is a simple little number, 

Easily understood but with high breaking strength 
She makes him excited with pleasure 

As his eyes roam over her pretty sis 

She has that extra special something, 

With a ready weaving around his heart: 

And lady like, she daintily holds to that which belongs, 
And does not shed anything except what he desires 
She costs but little, 

And once she gets started she never calls for stops 
When he is through with her, she leaves quickly; 
He is satisfied, contented with the extra streneth 
She has given, 

And happily he goes about his work, 

Knowing she is close at hand when he wants her 
Who is “she”? 


Surfasol size—of course 


We make all kinds of soften- 
ers, Penetrants and Binders 


Submit your wartime problems 
to our Laboratory Technicians 


Also Manufacturers of 


Deodorants Furniture Polish Washing Powders 
Disinfectants Motor Cleaner Window Cleaners 
Fabric Cleaners Metal Polish Concrete Cleaner 
Fly Sprays Auto Bar Soap Powdered Auto Soap 
Floor Cleaners Roach Powder Liquid Auto Soap 
Floor Oils Sweeping Compound Theatre Spray 
Bowl Cleaner Liquid Toilet Soaps Textile Chemicals 
Floor Waxes Soap Bases 


HABOW 


CONOVER, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of Textile and Sanitary Supplies 


‘ 
| 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Ravyon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia — Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc. 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


aly ( il SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


CURACAO TRADING CO.. ING. 


82 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


INVITES OFFERS of cotton and rayon fabrics for its 
branches in the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Columbia, 
Venezuela, Surinam and Curacao. 
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Cotton Goods 


New Yor«K 
Street market that the meeting arranged by War Production 
Board officials at Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 25 will accomplish 


Hope has been expressed in the Worth 


much in clearing up the still widespread confusion concern- 
ing M-317 and L-99. (Editor's note: Details of this meet 


ing will be found on Page 46 of this tssue. ) 


The slight increase in prices granted to manufacturers of 
sheets and pillow cases by OPA has been viewed as an 
enc ouraging sign by some in the cotton gray goods market 
Possibilities that similar action would be taken in a number 
of gray goods constructions on which the margin ts so nar- 
row as to discourage production was hoped for in these 
quarters. One of the best means to break the back of the 
black market is to expand the output on required goods 
and manufacturers would gladly pay a few cents more to 
legitimate sources than have to pay a high premium in the 
black market, declared one factor. This action by the OPA 
was received with much satisfaction, in that it recognized a 
pressing problem and opened the way for relief elsewhere. 

Textile distributors in the Worth Street market are show- 
ing much concern over the export situation and many are 
asking questions relative to the disposition of unsold goods. 
What happens to goods set aside for this purpose that are 
unsold at the end of the quarters appears to be one of the 
principal questions presented. A great deal of cloth is 
piling up in some houses that have not yet begun to dispose 
of their products for shipments abroad, because buyers are 
unable to present export certificates, is the view in one 
center. 


Selling activity in the Worth Street market has presented 
a subdued tone on the surface during recent weeks, but 
intimations were heard of rather fair-sized contracts being 
taken up on rated orders. Pressure for cloth on rated orders 
remained strong, while civilian releases ran at a very low 
ebb. Calls for large amounts of cottons to fill Army needs 
were received some days ago, with the principal items 
being approximately 100 million yards of duck to be 
delivered by the end of June and about 85 million yards of 
20-12 gauze for delivery April through June. Most of the 
fabrics set aside to fill the children’s wear order, which to- 
taled 18 million yards of cloth, were reportedly taken up, 
although mention was made here and there that minor 
quantities had not been requisitioned and several’ buyers 
were unable to locate their quotas. 


Bag houses have been especially disappointed over the 
lack of goods. In addition to the dearth of cotton goods 
the supply of burlap is far short of expectations, it is gen- 
erally indicated. Receipts from Calcutta are running some 


35 to 40 per cent hehind schedule 


— = | 


J. P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
1410 BROADWAY 44 stacey 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA 
cotton sale yarn industry operated during January at less 


Current mill reports indicate that the 


than the equivalent of two and a half shifts of 40 hours 
each. Cotton spindles active during the first month of this 
year numbered 22,217,994, compared with 22,935,012 in 
January, 1943, and 22,596,322 in December, 1943. 
Cotton spindles active during January included: in cot- 
ton-growing states, 17,380,158, compared with 17,463,960 
a year previously; and in the New England states, 4,301,- 
$88, compared with a January, 1943, total of 4,875,786. 


The War Production Board claims that the manpower 
shortage has passed its peak in industry. As far as the sale 
cotton yarn industry is concerned, this has not yet been 
demonstrated in the experience of yarn mills. During Jan- 
uary, individual yarn producers reported a further sharp 
decline in their production. They attributed this to sickness 
among employees, and absenteeism attributed to winter 
weather, transportation tie-ups and other causes. 


As far as sale yarn production is concerned, marginal 
production is reported to have been substantially reduced. 
This is partially blamed on scarcity of trained help. Mar- 
ginal mills have managed to pay more to key employees, 
but the average remains over one-third below the average 
for all manufacturing lines. 


Among the marginal yarn mills, equipment has deterior- 
ated more rapidly than elsewhere. These mills, at the be- 
ginning of the war effort, owned most of the so-called 
obsolete” machinery. Spurred by the war demands, this 
equipment was put into operation with minimum repairs 
and renewals. Even among well-financed yarn producers, it 
is Claimed, price control has discouraged or delayed rehabil- 
itation of equipment. 

In the aggregate, it is cantended, marginal operators are 
substantial consumers of cotton and employers of labor. 
Their difficulties form a large part of the serious “‘yarn 
bottleneck’’ that continues to plague the purchasing officers 
of the armed forces and the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments. 


Meanwhile. the sale yarn industry continues to find ob- 


stacles in the alleged inadequate price ceilings for yarn and 
the allegedly obscure parts of WPB amended order M-317. 
As to the price ceilings, it is now believed among yarn dis- 
tributors that OPA has no intention of granting relief to 
the sale yarn mills. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Now is o good time to sell us your P 
drop plies, mixed yarn and seconds. 


Wire or write offerings 
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BECAUSE COTTON MILLS 
RESPECT QUALITY— 


WALKER 


HEDDLES, FRAMES and REEDS 


are being adopted by more mills every day in 
the South, New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. 


WALKER HEDDLES 


are correctly designed for free flow of 
yarn, to reduce wear and to protect the warp 
ends from friction. 


WALKER FRAMES 


are made for all styles and widths of 
looms, from seasoned wood and rust resist- 
ing metal. They are rigid in design and con- 
struction. Smooth to prevent fly from stick- 
ing and keep the fabric clean. 


Because we specialize on Loom Harness, 
your orders receive the personal attention 
of men who thoroughly understand your 
needs, and how to fill them accurately. 


WALKER MFG. Co. 


Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia-34, Pa. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Mar. 
11 Perry Road, Greenville, C. 


Agents 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Hendrik VanBrederode 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Providence, |. 
Dallas, Texas 
Midland Park, N. J. 
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M-317, L-99 To Be Discussed February 25 


FFICIALS of the War Production Board's cotton tex 

tile division have arranged a one-day meeting at 
Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 25 for the purpose of © discussing 
with all interested persons details and effects of two recent 
WPB regulations, L-99 and M-317 

The meeting, which is to start at 10:30 a. m. in the ball. 
room of the Hotel Charlotte, will be the only one of its 
type to be held. Details of the conference have been under 
discussion for some weeks since it became apparent that 
such a meeting would be necessary to relieve confusion 
resulting from issuance of the two orders. Plans were ini- 
tially made to schedule the meeting at New York, but 
Charlotte was chosen as the site because of its proximity to 
a majority of organizations affected by the rulings. 

M-317, which controls ratings and schedules, and L-99, 
which specifies loom operations, will be clarified and given 
authoritative interpretations by staff members from the 
WPB cotton textile division at Washington. In addition to 
the executive and administrative ofhcials, special legal au 
thorities will be on hand to help work out any problems 
which have arisen in attempts to comply with the orders. 
“The War Production Board is a service organization, and 
we are anxious to help textile firms in every way possible,’ 
states D. Leon Williams, regional WPB priorities manager 
of Atlanta, Ga.. “We feel that a complete understanding 
of these wartime regulations will be of great value to the 
textile industry.” 

The orders affect all branches of the industry, including 
spinning, weaving, knitting and garment-making plants, 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY | 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


and the meeting Feb. 25 is expected to mark a concentrated 
drive by WPB to insure full co-operation by the various 
mills and companies involved. State, sectional and national 
textile associations are urging their members to attend the 
meeting, and estimates are that some 1,000 persons will be 
present for the all-day sessions. 

Requests for discussion of any specific points covered by 
the orders are welcome, state WPB officials. Such requests 
should be addressed to the cotton textile division, War 
Production Board, Room 1702 Temporary ‘‘D’” Building, 
Washington, D. C: J. E. MacDougall, manager of the 
WPB district office, and Arthur F. Black, priorities man 
ager, are handling other details from Charlotte. 


Army Takes Over Seven Mills 


President Roosevelt early this month authorized Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson to take over and operate seven 
textile plants in the area of Fall River, Mass., because a 
labor disturbance interrupted war production. Plants in- 
volved were the Arkwright Corp., Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Associates, Inc., Border City Mfg. Bo., Bourne Mills, How- 
ard Arthur Mills, Borden Mfg. Co. and Sagamore Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Roosevelt said in his executive order that ‘‘after in- 
vestigation I find and proclaim that as a result of a labor 
disturbance there is an interruption of the operation’’ of 
the plants and facilities which had resulted in the war 
effort being “unduly impeded or delayed.” With Army 
othcials on hand, the plants were again operating a few 
days after their seizure. 


Average weekly earnings in textile mill products and 
other fiber manufactures last November amounted to 
$28.34, an increase of 8.9 per cent as a with the 
same month of the preceding year, the U. S. Department of 
Labor has reported. The average weekly earnings for all 
manufacturing in November was $45.27, which was an 
increase of 12.5 per cent over the previous year. 


Champion Tex- 
tile Leathers have a 

lot at stake in the matter 

of Quality. During these dif- 
ficult days of shortages of raw 
materials, the practical experience of 
experts goes a long way toward solv- 
ing seemingly impossible problems. 


— 


Any width, length, 
thickness or punching 
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New Quartermaster Zone Inspection Service 
Explained To Officers 


The new zone inspection service of all Quartermaster 
Corps purchases in North and South Carolina, Florida and 
Georgia, under the supervision of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Quartermaster Depot, becomes effective Feb. 16, 1944. 
On Feb. 15 a two-day conference of inspectors from all 
four states began at the Hotel Charlotte, where Quarter- 
master officers of the Charlotte depot and officers from the 
mew inspection service headquarters in New York City ex- 
plained inspection procedures and administrative changes 
under the new system. 

Col. C. W. Woodward, commanding officer of the Char- 
lotte depot, and Maj. Frank F. Cook, recently-appointed 
head of the newly-organized inspection division, explained 
the major new aspects of regional administfation of inspec- 
tion. Maj. A. L. Corbin of the headquarters, Quartermaster 
Inspection Service, New York City, and Dr. H. P. Bacchus, 
field consultant of the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C., outlined to assembled inspectors of 
this area the advantages of the new system that make possi- 
ble regional training sessions, closer supervision and broader 
inspection experience for the individual representative. 

The new program, for the zone administration of inspec- 
tion of all Quartermaster purchases, is gradually being set 
up throughout the country. Plans include a whole series of 
instructional brochures and pamphlets on the general sub- 
rect of inspection as well as on-specific items. (The Quar- 
termaster Corps purchases more than 77,000 different items 
of supply for the Army.) Training sessions for inspectors 
will now be possible, whereas under the previous system of 


centralized inspection, a representative thousands of miles 
from his central office could hardly attend such special 
meetings. The entire program ts expected to step up and 
improve inspection administrative procedures, with a quick- 
ening effect on the entire war supply effort. 


Booklet Offered By Link-Belt Co. 


In order to shorten the time required for calculating cen- 
ter distances and chain lengths of chain drives operating 
over cut-tooth wheels, Link-Belt Co. has computed and 
published a series of tables which give very accurate results. 

The number of teeth in the sprocket wheel of the drive 
is given in the upper right hand corner on the right hand 
page of each spread of pages of this book, No. 1991. The 
number of teeth in the large wheel appears at the top of 
each of the tables. 

The body of each table gives center distances for a chain 
of one-inch pitch and of the length listed in pitches in the 
first column. Center distance for any other pitch of chain 
may be obtained by multiplying the centers in table by the 
pitch. A copy of this 20-page book No. 1991 may be had 
by writing direct to the Link-Belt Co. at 307 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., or any of its various offices. 


Because of contract cancellation, Universal Winding Co. 
has closed its gun department at Providence, R. 1. Some 
300 to 400 workers in this department formerly manufac- 
tured parts for carbines under a sub-contracting arrange- 
ment. The company is currently working on several other 
important war orders, and officials report there is an in- 
crease in demand for winding machinery. 


he 


balanced Picker with Pathtinder Drilling 


The picker built for the high-speed looms. This picker is manufactured to exact 
dimensions from heavy restretched buffed hair leather, guaranteeing smoother and 


more perfect performance and longer life. 


For fewer seconds and weaving satisfaction, buy BALANCED PICKERS. 
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> 
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MATCHED LOOM STRAPS 


See our MATCHED and STRETCHED hair loom strapping 
All straps are perfectly matched for absolute uniformity in 
THICKNESS and STRETCH. 

This is the best leather loom strap that can be made. 

Costs more—but worth it! 


We are delivering the same quality and tannage as before the war 


Belting Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY GREENVILLE BELTING 


5 Manufacturers of Leather Belting , 


Textile Machinery and Supplies Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


e 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WANTED 


Experienced card room fixer 


capable of clothing and 


: SALESMAN WANTED PAUL B. EATON grinding cards as Well as be- 
By Southern manufacturer of textile Patent Attorney 
chemical specialities, for either Georgia- ing ixer. Top 


Alabama, or North Carolina-South Car- 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
olina territory. Weaving and/or slash- 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
ing experience essential Selling ex- 
, rerience desirable but NOT essential 
Especially attractive proposition § for 
. man with proper qualifications. Replies 
treated in strictest confidence. Our or- 
ganization knows. of this advertise- 
ment 


Address “‘Salesman,”’ PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


salary for right man. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office Address ‘“‘Cardroom, 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


care Textile Bulletin. 
are well liked. 
Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
7 They all like them. WANTED 
: They are not bulky nor unwieldy and Timestudy man to assist in installation 
4 WANTED do not twist in the hands. and maintenance of standards in three 
knitting mill making Jersey Cloth Won- Box 841 Greenville. 8. C. twee of 
for advancement as mill grows: expect to 
expand to large unit mill in central North startin 
, Southern help. Reply to P. O. Box 237, oe . a us per- 
7 Gastonia, N. C EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Address “ABC.”’ 
We invite correspondence with employ- care Textile Bulletin. 
. ers seeking men and men seeking posi- 
1 tions. Over 40 years in business, serv- 
, SUPERINTENDENT Available for new connection ing Southern and Northern mills 
in very near future. Fully experienced in man- 
i ufacturing, purchasing and personnel. Have a 204 Washington Street. , 
most creditable record for producing results over Reston. Macs | 
¢ a period of several years. Salary secondary. Ac- < ; WANTED 
ceptable references If interested, address Box 
““B-R,’’ care Textile Bulletin Supervisor of Rayon Preparatory Depart- 
| OVERSEER Finishing and Napping now open for be experienced in all phases of throw- 
job 25 years’ experience on all kinds cotton ing, copping warping and slashing on 
goods Age 56 Can give references. Address Practical and Technical all types of synthetic yarn. In reply- 
“Overseer Finishing care Textile Bulletin Superintendent ing, give complete record of previous 
POSITION WANTED by Cotton Yarn Mill Man Now employed, would consider new tial. Our men know of this advertise- 
Carding or Spinning, or can overseer both, or Understands fully ment 
otten varn ress M cotton an rayon manutacture ot 
afraid of work. Draft exempt. Address Address reply to “Rayon, 
“Practical,’’ care Textile Bulletin care Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED—Position as Overseer of Spinning: 20 
years’ experience on weaving, knitting and al) 
kinds novelty yarns. white and colored Now 
employed: good reason for making change. Draft 
exempt: good manager help. Address “‘Box 841- 
M care Textile Bulletin SALESMAN WANTED In the South Or the South 
YARN MILL St PERINTENDENT wishes to make perienced calling on Textile and other Serving the South 
change Several years experience as Overseer manufacturing plants: age 30 to 35 years 
Carding, Spinning and Winding; also several Salary, commission and expenses te. CONSTRUCTION * MODERNIZATION ¥ 
plying state draft status, education and 
38 years. Good education and wide range of ex- Textite DANIEL Co.., 
perience on coarse and medium yarns. Have very letin. v mc. 
good reagon for making change. Address ‘‘Y-7,"’ Greenville, S. C. Birmingham, Ala 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 


PERSONALS 


(Continued trom Page 36) 


J. A. Long, Jr., buyer for Roxboro (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills and recently elected a 
director of the Roxboro Chamber of Com. 
merce, has been named president of that 
civic Organization. 

Edward Bartsch was elected president 
and member of the executive committee of 
Rayonier, Inc., at a meeting of the directors 
in San Francisco Jan. 27. Mr. Bartsch has 
been with the company as executive vice- 
president for the past several months, and 
was previously an official ot the Chase Na 


Bank of New York. E. M. Mills, 


who has been president of Rayonier, be- 


tional 


comes chairman of the executive committee. 
Rayonier, Inc., is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of high alpha dissolving pulps used 
for the manufacture of rayon. 
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Mills, elected at a meeting last month, are 
as follows: John W. Wallace, president and 
treasurer; W. C. Sykes, vice-president and 
general manager; D. E. Kennedy, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. and F .B. Bunch. 
Jr., assistant secretary. C. A. Sykes was 
named superintendent. F. B. Bunch, Sr., 
has severed his connection with the firm 


William R. Northlich of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., office of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., has been transferred to the 
company's general ofhces at Toledo, Ohio, 
as assistant to the general manager. 


C. L. Chandler, who recently retired as 
vice-president and general manager of Jack- 
son Mills, with plants at High Shoals, N. 
C., Iva and Wellford, S. C., will become 
mayor of Gaffney, S$. C.. March 10. He 
was at one time superintendent of Gaffney 


Mtg. Co. 
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WANTED Curran & Barry “ Ray Chemical Co 69 
Supervisory position open to man with = 
experience in carding or carding and Danie] Construction Co 48 Rice Dobby Chain Co 35 
spinning in high grade yarn mill. Ex- Dary Ring Traveler Co 69 Roy & Son Co S 54 
cellent opportunity State education Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co 13 nil 
and present salary Denison Mig. Co : 66 Scott Co.. Henry L 58 
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Officers of Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Raymond Avery Moody, formerly em- 


ployed in the cotton office of the Porter- 
dale, Ga., plant of Bibb Mfg. Co., has re- 
ceived his commission as a second lieuten- 


ant, Army Medical Administrative Corps. 


W. G. Alligood, for a number of years 
a textile designer with Rosemary Mfg. Co. 
at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has joined the 
staff of American Yarn & Processing Co.., 
Mt. Holly, N. ¢ with the 
personnel and religious departments. 


where he is 


George W. Fraker, well-known in the 
textile industry as a director and former 
executive of several plants, has retired as 
vice-president of the National City Bank of 


New York. 


Wade P. Stowe, superintendent of Cres- 
cent Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., was 
presented the gold key award at the Bel 
mont Junior Chamber of Commerce's re- 
cent annual founder's day banquet. 
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SUGGESTION 


Don't waste valuable time 
and metals by playing a 
lone hand. Call on us or 
our representatives for 
Traveler Suggestions. 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 87, Grandview, Texas 


STERLING RING TRAVELER GO 


a Ft - 
pENICK &, yRUPS 
cums, CORN SUGARS A 
CORN STARCHE EDAR RAPIDS, 10W 


NBURG, 
YORK, N- A 
NEW ATLANTA, GA. 
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OPA Allows Limited Increase in Prices 
Of Bed Linens 


A limited increase in manufacturers’ ceiling prices of bed 
linens was announced by Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles Feb. 13 as part of a program undertaken with the 
War Production Board, with the approval of the Ofhce of 
Economic Stabilization, to obtain full production of these 
essential consumer goods. This price production program 
to insure an adequate civilian supply of sheets, pillow cases 
and domestic-type bleached and unbleached sheeting is the 
first undertaken in the textrle field under the broad directive 
of Judge Fred M, Vinson, director of OES, aimed at pro- 
ducing essential and low-cost textiles and wearing apparel 
in larger supply. 

Although manufacturers will be given a production 
stimulant in the form of a price rise of about four and one- 
half to five cents per sheet, and wholesale prices may be 
increased in some instances, no increase in Consumer prices 
will result. This its because retailers’ margins are large 
enough to absorb the increase, Mr. Bowles said. Retail 
stores will continue to sell bed linens at ng higher prices 
than they charged in March, 1942. “This should be good 
news for housewives,” Mr. Bowles said. ‘‘First, they will 
be glad to know that these important white goods ought to 
be reappearing on store shelves in more nearly normal 
quantities within a month or so. Manufacturers have 
pledged full co-operation to push up production. Second, 
the price increases for manufacturers have been so scaled 
that they will be encouraged to center their heaviest pro- 
duction on the type of sheet that has been the most popular 
for consumers in the low income brackets. This is the sheet 
known in the trade as Type 128. It is a good, serviceable 
product and has normally sold at relatively low prices. 
Three other popular types—Numbers 140, 112 and 180 
are also receiving price adjustments. 

“Third, the price consumers pay for sheets will be no 
higher than they paid two years ago—in March, 1942. 
This means that we are definitely holding the line for this 
important consumer item. Fourth, reappearance of Type 
128—-which had become particularly scarce—should mean 
an actual saving for lower income consumers who were 
finding that they had to buy a more expensive sheet in 
instances where they could not obtain the type they nor- 
mally bought. We in OPA had been deeply concerned over 
the disappearance of this low-cost textile from the civilian 
market during the past year.” 

Increased production of sheetings during 1941 and 1942 
supplied enormous military requirements and, at the same 
time, civilian demands were mostly satisfied from the re- 
maining production and accumulated commercial invento- 
ries. Production of bed sheeting declined sharply during 
1943 but civilian supplies did not suffer proportionately 
because of a reduction in military requirements. Manufac- 
turers produced approximately 226,073,000 linear yards of 
bed sheeting for civilan use in 1943, but the Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements of WPB has. indicated that the bedrock 
civilian needs are about 257,000,000 linear yards per year. 

The seriousness of this shortage becomes even greater, 
from both the viewpoint of supply and the cost of living, 
when it 1s shown that the leading civilian construction, 
Type 128, which had accounted for 55 per cent of all pro- 
duction of wide bed sheeting in 1939, steadily declined 
until it represented only an estimated 30 per cent of the 
total during the last three months of 1943. This decline is 
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explained partly by a shifting of looms to Type 140—a 
heavier construction purchased by the military—but also by 
the fact that under previously established price ceilings, 
mills found it less profitable to manufacture Type 128 than 
Type 140 when relative costs of production are considered. 
The overall decrease in production of all bed linens was 
attributed mainly to the critical shortage of manpower, re- 
sulting in fewer workers and less efficient production for 
sheeting mills and causing manufacturers either to abandon 
a full third shift or to reduce such operations. 


Abundant Protein Source Expected To Foster 
New Industry 


For the first time in history science and industry are now 
assured of an unlimited supply of low-cost protein that can 
be extracted from soybeans handled and stored in a pure 
form and subsequently be used in hundreds of industrial 
products, Robert A. Boyer, director of scientific research of 
the Drackett Co., Cincinnati, stated recently. 

The availability of this new source of protein from soy- 
beans marks the start of a new industry which promises to 
be not only worldwide in scope, but fundamentally impor- 
tant to the future of the nation, Boyer asserted. Already, he 
pointed out, his company is making from soybean protein a 
hber which is as warm as wool, resilient, durable and can 
be woven into many useful textiles. Many other industrial 
uses may be made of this protein. 

Heretofore, Boyer said, man has been forced to get his 
proteins from the animal world, but animal proteins were 
both expensive and difficult to handle, thus preventing their 
extensive use as an industrial raw material. Soybean pro- 
teins are low in cost and much easier to handle. 

Soybean protein molecules, Boyer said, are several times 
larger than anything man has made. Nature, he explained, 
has made them into the many wonderful beings of the ani- 
mal world. ‘Scientists, now having available an unlimited 
supply of these large molecules, can learn to polymerize 
them just as they have learned to polymerize other mole- 
cules to make such products as synthetic rubber and nylon,” 
Boyer said. ‘This will inevitably result in the scientific 
development of a variety of new industrial products.” 


T. O. E. Program To Be Arranged 


The officers and executive committee of the Textile Oper- 


ating Executives of Georgia have arranged a meeting Feb. . 


25 to decide whether the organization's next meeting will 
be a regular get-together or a discussion by mail. Discussion 
in any event will be concerned with carding and spinning, 
and members have been asked to submit any problems per- 
taining to this subject. Although the group's secretary, 
Robert W. Philip, has moved to LaGrange, headquarters 
have been retained temporarily at 1020 Grant Building, 
Atlanta 3. 


Interesting Facts in New Acme News 


Shipping of food, naval shells, Army trailers, logs and 
many other war and essential civilian products is illustrated 
and discussed in the current issue of Acme Process News 
No. 15. Shippers of all types of products will find the fact- 
crammed pages of Acme Process News both interesting and 
profitable reading. Free copies may be obtained by writing 
Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer Ave.. Chicago 8, III. 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive . . . with the idea of keep- 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low ... 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. 


For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 
belting that is ideally suited for textile 
machine drives. Cocheco has all the advan- 
tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 
plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the “heart’’ of the 
textile industry . . . Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 
try. Quick shipments and the close personal 
attention of its Greenville representative are 
evidence of that. 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult — 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Makers of 
COCHECO 
LEATHER BELTING 


CHARLES C. WITHINGTON 


AGENT 
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602 WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 
PHONE 1218 


ror G. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full -fashioneds 
they're in the Army now. It's a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
Finishes can simplify their full fashioned process 
ing. Available for immediate delivery 
Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regam 
Leure!l Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers 
Laure! Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade 


Send for trial order and formula today 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


OWS FINISHES 


WWM 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO - INC- 


SERTOLET'S SONS 
THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. FRADE FINS 


SOAPS 


NEW EDITION! 


The 1943-44 Pocket Size Edition of 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND — PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Split Rating Procedure Explained 


The War Production Board has announced that when 
two or more preference ratings (split ratings) are assigned 
to the same production schedule, they must be split propor- 
tionately in applying them to each class of production ma- 
terial required. This application, according to Direction 
No. Six to Priorities Regulation No. Three, is on a class-of- 
item basis, and must be followed in all instances where 
more than one preference rating is assigned to one produc- 
tion schedule. 

WPB has fixed a base rating which it will assign for 
ordering production materials that go into each finished 
product group. The same base rating will be assigned, 
therefore, to each production schedule covering the same 
product group. However, higher ratings may be assigned 
to a portion of the production schedule by WPB. ' To illus- 
trate this rule, if it is decided that $100,000 worth of nuts 
and bolts and $50,000 worth of wiring devices are to be 
put into production during a quarter, and the preference 
ratings assigned to the schedule are 60 per cent AA-2 and 
40 per cent AA-3, the AA-2 rating may be used to buy 
$60,000 worth of nuts and bolts and $30,000 worth of 
wiring devices and the AA-3 rating may be used to buy 
$40,000 worth of nuts and bolts and $20,000 worth of 
wiring devices. Direction No. Six to CMP Regulation No. 
Three, issued at the same time, is identical. 


Direction Appeal Method Set Up 


The adoption of a provision whereby manufacturers and 
producers of textiles, clothing and other related products 
may appeal from production directions on the ground that 
compliance will result in production at a loss was an- 
nounced Feb. 14 by the War Production Board. The pro- 
vision is in an amendment to Order M-328, issued June 1, 
1943, which controls the use of preference ratings for tex- 
tiles, clothing, leather and other related products, in order 
to assure production of essential items for both civilian and 
military needs. 

The amendment permitting appeals for suspension of 
directives became effective Feb. 10. WPB officials pointed 
out that application for price relief, on the ground that 
production would be at a loss, is to be filed with the secre- 
tary of the Office of Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C., and a copy filed with the WPB Appeals Division. 
If the WPB appeal is granted, the direction requiring in- 
creased production will be suspended, pending a decision 
by OPA on the application for price relief, 


Sheeting Output On 1942 First Quarter Basis 


To help alleviate current shortages of bed sheets and 
sheeting, the War Production Board has issued directions 
to mills calling for production in the same quantity as that 
of the first quarter of 1942, the period during which peak 
production was reached. The directions also provide for 
production of increased quantities of 64 sley bed sheeting 
so as to increase supplies of lower priced sheets available 
for civilian consumption. Beginning April 1 the production 
of 60-sley bed sheeting is to be in the same ratio to the 
total production of each mill as that which existed during 
the first quarter of 1942. It is expected that as a result of 
these directions, larger supplies of bed sheeting in the 
lower price lines will be made available. 
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Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Plans 
Made 


All charter members of the original 
Southern section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists have been asked by A. R. 
Thompson of Ciba Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., to notify him whether or not they 
will attend the 20th anniversary mect- 
ing of the Piedmont section at Green- 
ville. S. C., March 25. These original 
members and all past sectional chair- 
men will be pla ed at special tables at 
the dinner in connection with the cele- 
bration. H. R. Mathewson, superin- 
tendent of Union Bleachery at Green- 
ville, and Robert Smith of High Point, 
N. C., will speak on technical subjects. 
Site of the meeting will be the Poin- 
sett Hotel. 


Club Members Buy Extra Bonds 


|. Harry McGinty, Jr., of J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., Inc., chairman of a special 
committee to promote the Fourth War 
Loan Drive, reported at the regular 
February meeting of the Atlanta (Ga. ) 
Textile Club that extra war bonds 
bought by members over and above 
their regular purchases amounted to 
$46,185. Guest speaker for the day 
was Donald M. Hastings, who made 
a timely talk on the “Value of Victory 
Gardening,’ and answered informally 
many questions from members. Prest- 
dent William I. Hudson, Jr., presided 
and presented four newly-elected mem- 
bers: J. C. Gunnin, J. H. Grobli, Har- 
ry Gunnin, all of Cannon Mills, Inc., 
and Jesse W. Stribling, editor of Cot- 
fon. 


“E” Award Activities 


(Continued from Page 22) 


efforts, to produce to the very limit of 
our ability in order that this wicked 
war might soon be won, and with the 
help of Almighty God, we each and 
everyone will do our full part until 
our boys come home.” 

Another Georgia textile plant, Ex- 
position Cotton Mills of Atlanta, has 
been notified that continued good per- 
formance on war contracts has merited 
the award of a second star to its Army- 
Navy pennant. The plant was initially 
honored March 16, 1943. The Navy 
Board for Production Awards has no- 
tified Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of industrial 
instruments, that the company has 
been granted a renewal of its “E’’ flag, 
originally presented July 27 of last 
year. 
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Textile Wage Plan Outlined 


The Fourth Regional War Labor 
Board voted Feb. 3 to authorize ap- 
proval of voluntary wage adjustments 
up to 50 cents per hour, establishing 
in effect a 50-cent minimum wage for 
all business and industry in Georgia, 
Vigginia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and the Carolinas. The 
privilege of increasing wages up to 50 
cents per hour applies only in volun- 
tary cases, where either the employer 
alone, or the employer and a labor 
unton representing his employees 
jointly, file an application with the 
board. In dispute cases where a union 
cemands increases up to 50 cents per 


with STA 

Reinforcement with Stanley Steel 
Strapping allows the use of light 
containers — saves extra weight — 
Saves Cargo space on today’s crowded 
carriers, Light or heavy goods can 
be fully protected for long transit, 
rough handling. Packing and ship- 
ping operations are speeded up, and 
container cost and man-hours per 
unit are effectively reduced, 


STANLE 


NLEY STEEL STRAPP 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


hour the minimum wage and the em- 
ployer refuses to agree to such in- 
creases, the board will not automati- 
cally authorize the increase, but each 
dispute case will be determined upon 
its own facts. 


Mercerizers Discuss Future 


Plans for increasing consumption of 
mercerized yarns in the post-war pe- 
riod were discussed by members of the 
Mercerizers Association of America at 
a meeting this month at Charlotte, N. 
C. J. L. Rankin of Chester, Pa., presi- 
dent, and R. T. Scott of Washington, 
D. C., secretary, were in charge of the 
meeting. 


The Stanley Steel Strapping Sys- 
tem includes tools and accessories 
for every type of shipping. Write 
for details. The Stanley Works, 
Steel Strapping Division, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


[ STANLEY ] 
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Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON’”’ is good belting 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representative: 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, $. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


406 South Second Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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Planned and Co-ordinated Textile Research 
for the Future vs. Previously 
Isolated Activity 


(Continued from Page 31) 


and least percentage of troublesome sugars and gums that 
must be removed or recovered as by-products for eventual 
use. 

Georgia School of Technology, better known as Georgia 
Tech, co-operated with the T. V. A. and other governmen- 
tal agencies on the spinning and weaving of flax produced 
in Southern areas, not suitable for profitable agricultural 
uses. To date, this work has created some interest but 
might best be called an excellent training ground for devel. 
oping young men for future leaders of planned textile re 
search work throughout the South and other sections of the 
country. This work is under the direction of C. A. Jones, 
dean of the textile school at Georgia Tech, and he has done 
an excellent job that will probably be expanded and made 
of real value to the South and the textile industry. in the 
future. 

Another very interesting piece of worthwhile research 
started at Georgia Tech was that of making viscose rayon 
from newspaper print stock made from loblolly pine by the 
late Dr. Herty. This is a program that will eventually be 
taken up by large corporations and -tie in with the great 
work of Dr. Herty. This is an excellent illustration of co- 
ordinated complementing of one research program with 
another so as to make both fruitful of results. 

Dean M. E. Campbell, the new dean of the textile school 
of North Carolina State Collogs, follows in the footsteps of 
Dr. Thomas Nelson, who has done a magnificent job in 
preparing the textile mill officials of the Carolinas and 
other states for these textile research programs that are now 
being planned. Dean Campbell, before a recent gathering 
of the Southern Textile Association, outlined the program 
of planned research that is expected to reach every branch 
of the textile industry in North Carolina over the first five- 
year period and to carry on with the momentum then 
gained. 

From the plans now underway, the textile industry 
should look forward to many revolutionary changes and 
continued prosperity for workers as well as people who 
have their funds invested in the iste 


Boat Cloth Gets Ceiling Price 


Mechanical boat chai the cloth of which life sackets 
known as “Mae Wests’ and the boats that can be inflated 
in the water are made—has been given a cents-per-yard 
ceiling price by the Office of Price Administration. Five 
additional constructions of fine cotton cloth are also in- 
cluded in this action. They are poplin used in wind break- 
ers, fine combed plain cloth used in the manufacture of 
small gears for electric motors, etc., printer's blanket cloth 
used as a cushion in printing, and two classes of carrier 
apron for rubber thread used as an absorbent to protect 
rubber thread from heat. 

Previously, these cloths were normally subject to prices 
on cents-per- pound basis lower than the level of the specific 
prices contained in the regulation. The setting of cents-per- 
yard prices, higher than the poundage of figures, follows a 
regular procedure under which producers are permitted to 
request prices for unlisted constructions in line with specific 
yardage prices established for other constructions. 
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WPB Restates Policy On Industry 
Advisory Groups 


A restatement of policy outlining the rules and orders 
applicable to all group meetings of industry representatives 
and industry advisory committees with officials of the War 
Production Board, codified into a single order, GAO 2-141, 
has been announced by WPB. There are no changes in 
policy or pro edure. The new order reaffirms a policy of 
using committees as advisory groups on war production 
which has been in practice since the early days of the 
emergenc y. 

Under the new order, signed by Donald M. Nelson, 
WPB chairman, no limitation or conservation order or 
amendment may be issued without prior consultation with 
an industry advisory committee if the change will result in 
a substantial alteration in the operations of that industry. 
A vice-chairman of the War Production Board, however, ts 
authorized to waive this requirement only in case the order 
is of an unusually confidential character or if the necessity 
for speed of issuance makes such waiver expedient. 

Included in the new order is a clear-cut statement of the 
protection afforded representatives of industry against anti- 
trust prosecution growing out of the activities of these 
advisory groups. Limitations of such group activities are 
also clearly defined. The immunity from prosecution under 
the terms of the anti-trust laws is the result of an early 
agreement between the attorney general of the United 
States and the general counsel of the War Production 
Board. 

W PB formed its first group of industry advisory commit- 
tees more than two and a half years ago to maintain contact 
with changing aspects of war production and to secure the 
advice of business men who are closest to these problems 
by consulting with a representative cross section of the in- 
dustries affected. 

“We now have over 750 of. these committees represent- 
ing all segments of industry,” John C. Whitridge, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Office of Industry Advisory Committees, said, 
“and their members have made an outstanding contribution 
to the war production effort. 

“The War Production Board depends on these commit- 
tees for practical advice and recommendations. Industry has 
been given a voice in the administration of the war effort 
through the advice of these representative groups. The 
committee members have always responded unselfishly and 
generously to the many demands put upon them and a large 
share of the credit for the successful co-operation between 
industry and government during the war emergency is due 
to the members of these adv sory committees.” 


Repellent Now Named “Norane” 


Ernest Nathan, president of Warwick Chemical Co., 
West Warwick, R. I., has announced that the company has 
received a registration of the name “Norane’’ for its new 
durable repellent, formerly known as Warcopel.”’ 


A new machine to replace hand labor in separating hemp 
fibers from the woody pulp for later use in the manufacture 
of bags was demonstrated recently at Honey Brook, Pa. 
Jose Garcia Inerarity, director of the agricultural bureau at 
Santa Clara, Cuba. expressed satisfaction with the new ma- 
chine and said he would report its development to his gov- 
ernment. 
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KNOTTE 


SERVICING 


BOYCE 


Your Boyce Knotter is built like a fine 


shock-proof watch. 
Only an expert can repair it properly. 


Our Perfected Knotter Service Depart- 
ment loans service knotters while re- 
building worn knotters—and operates a 
trade-in and replacement service.... 
New, standard replacement parts are 
available, but new parts do not always 
ht a worn knotter. For any but minor 
repairs, use BOYCE SERVICE—de- 
signed to maintain long life efficiency 


of your knotter at minimum cost. 


DEVICES COMPANY 


A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DAI LAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. &. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET 
PROVIRENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33. MEXICO CITY.D. F. 
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ON GUARD! 


Mathieson Caustic Soda’s ex- 
ceptional purity is a fine asset 
in the production of the tex- 
tiles used in barrage balloons. lt 


Southern District Sales Office: Litx 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI W 


60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


HTH PRODUCTS... AMMON 


Mathieson CAUSTIC SODA 


serves other vital war needs too 
...in the production of rayon 
for cargo parachutes, smokeless 
powder, engine ignition insula- 
tion, in rubber reclaiming, and 
in the refining of lubricants and 
high octane gasoline. 


rty Life Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


ORKS, (INC.) 


SODA ASH...LIQUID CHLORINE... BICARBONATE OF SODA... 


1A, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... TEXTONE 


SAVE COSTLY 
PRODUCE 


dle blades and improvin 


WITH THE 


NEW GRAPHITE METAL 
BOLSTER 


This sensational new metal reduces friction be- 
tween the spindle and bolster, permitting them to 
run more smoothly, lengthening the life of the spin- 


Miles Ahead of Cast Iron Bolsters Now In Use! 
Let us prove it with a trial installation in your mill. 


KEMPTON 


PARTS & SPRING COMPANY 
832-4 N. Marietta St. + Gastonia, N. C. 


Unpatented Special Machine Parts, Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Bearings, 
Bushings, Guides, Textile Specialties and Springs of Every Description 


WEAR ... 
BETTER YARN 


g the quality of the yarn. 


OBITUARY 


F. TALCOTT 
J. Frederick Talcott, president of James Talcott, Inc., 
textile and general factors, died suddenly Feb. 6 at his 
home in New, York City. He was 77 years of age. Services 
were held Feb. 8 at New York. 


CHARLES COPELAND 


Charles Copeland, 76, formerly secretary and director of 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., died at his home in Wil. 
mington, Del., Feb. 3. He retired as the company’s secre- 
tary in 1935 after serving for 14 years at this post, but 
remained a director until 1942. 


W. deY. KAY 
William deYoung Kay, 52, treasurer of Lane Cotton 
Mills, died Jan. 31 at New Orleans, La. He was a native 
of Memphis, Tenn., a graduate of the Massachusetts. Insti 
tute of Technology, and joined the Lane organization in 
1942. Survivors include his widow, his mother and two 
children. Services were held Feb. 1. 


L. A. WERTS 
Leroy Abner Werts, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Mills Mill, died Feb. 10 at Greenville, S. C., following a 
month-long illness. He was connected with Belton (S. C.) 
Mills before joining Mills Mill 24 years ago. Survivors 
include his widow, a son, two daughters, two brothers and 
three sisters. Services were conducted Feb. 11. 


MRS. C. S. LITTLE 
Mrs. Lena Rhyne Little, wife of C. S. Little, secretary 
and treasurer of D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., died recently at 
her home in Lincolnton, N. C., after a lengthy illness. She 
leaves her husband, four sons, a brother and two sisters. 


LIEUT. R. Q. RICE 

Word has been received of the death of Lieut. Ralph 
Quillan Rice, Army Air Forces, the son of L. H. Rice, 
manager of Opelika (Ala.) Mills. Lieutenant Rice was a 
student of textile engineering at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute prior to entering the service in 1942. He died Nov. 
30 in a plane crash near Berkshire, Eng., less than two 
weeks after his 22nd birthday. 


]. H. MacMAHON 

James H. MacMahon, who for nearly 40 years was con- 
nected with Mathieson Alkali Works and was widely 
known in the chemical consuming industries, died Feb. 7 
at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., aged 83. He was manager 
of the Mathieson plant at Saltville, Va., from 1918 until 
1921, and from then until 1935 was technical representa- 
tive of the company with headquarters at Niagara Falls, as 
well as chief of development work. 


O. F. BENTON 


Owen Franklin Benton, 60, general superintendent of 
Cowikee Mills, died recently at Eufaula, Ala., as a result of 
a stroke of paralysis suffered last December. His experience 
in the textile industry included positions at several mills in 
Georgia and Alabama. 
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MRS. W. R. CRABTREE 


Mrs. W. R. Crabtree, wife of the manager of the Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills unit at Bennettsville, S$. C., died recently 
at Fall River, Mass., following a lengthy period of failing 
health. Services were held at Fall River. Survivors include 
her husband, a daughter, two sisters and a brother. 


J. L. STARNES 


lesse L. Starnes, 49, master mechanic at Slater (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. for 16 years, died suddenly this month. He 1s 
survived by two sons and two brothers. 


I. L. WEST 
I. Leander West, 65, overseer of construction for Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., died Feb. 5 at his home in Spartanburg, 
S. C., following a brief illness. Services were conducted 
Feb. 6 at Spartanburg. 


MRS. T. Y. WILLIAMS 
Mrs.. T. Yancey “Williams, wife of the. vice-president of 
Springs Cotton Mills, died recently at a Lancaster, S. C., 
hospital, aged 74. She is survived by her husband, one 
brother and two sisters. 


C. M. GUGGENHEIMER 
Clarence M. Guggenheimer, 66, vice-president of Cone 
Export and Commission Co., died Feb, 15 in a Miami 
Beach, Fla., hospital as the result of a heart attack suffered 
four days previously. He had been with the Cone firm 
since 1901. His wife is the only immediate survivor. Ser- 
vices were scheduled for New York City. 


J. C. Sanders Indicted On Federal 
Mail Fraud Charge 


Sanders. cotton mill 
owner of Mobile. Ala.. and George L. Upchurch, cotton 


Three persons, including J. C. 


mill machinery dealer of Athens, Ga., were arrested recently 
at Mobile after their indictment by a Federal grand jury on 
a charge of conspiring to use the mails to defraud in con- 
nection with the eftort of Sanders to collect insurance on 
his Prichard, Ala., mill that was destroyed by fire on Aug. 
8, 1942. The third person is W. L. Barfield, a former 
ofhice manager for J. C. Sanders Cotton Mill Co. 

Sanders also is facing a charge of perjury in connection 
with his testimony last July when 11 insurance companies 
won a Federal Court verdict which prevented him from 
collecting a claim for $540,000 in insurance and he also is 
indicted separately on a charge of using the mails to de- 
fraud. Sanders is at liberty under bond of $10,000 and the 
other defendants under bond at $2,000 each. 

In the perjury case Sanders is charged with many con- 
flicting pieces of testimony, and that he denied on the wit- 
ness stand in the civil suit that he ever had offered to sell 
his mill properties for as low as $200,000 or $240,000, but 
testimony and numerous letters and documents were intro- 
duced to show that an option for $240,000 given to S. 
Brudno of Cleveland, Ohio, had expired just eight days 
before the mill was burned. In the indictment charging 
conspiracy, Upchurch ts specifically accused of falsifying an 
inventory of the mill machinery in preparing a proof of 
loss for Sanders after the fire. 
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QUALITY 


Reed design must be right in the first place. 
Then, accurate control of manufacture determines 
reed quality. With Emmons, you get air space 
up to 70% without loss of rigidity; accurate, 
smooth dents; and assurance of uniform inspec- 
tion procedures. 


DELIVERED FAST FROM 
EMMONS’ CHARLOTTE PLANT 


"Phone Charlotte 3-7503, or write Box 2036, when 
you're in a rush for reeds you can rely on. Other 
Emmons products flat heddles, heddle bar 
stock and heddle frame repair parts—are also 
stocked in Charlotte. Emmons representatives, 

practical mill men, are ready 


© to help you. 


EMMONS 
REEDS 
t 
Loom Harness Company 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. + LAWRENCE. MASS. 
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Testers 
with 
Numerous 
Advantages 


Exclusive Incline-plane Tes- 
ter Tests from single hair 


The 60 models of “Scott Testers incor- 
porate numerous advantageous features. 
Prominent among them is the exclusive 
Incline-plane design, ideal for exacting 
* Registered tensile and hysteresis tests. Over 60 
Teademert models include “World Standard” ma- 
chines for tensile, hysteresis, burst, flex- 
ing, crepeage, twist, etc., etc. 


HENRY | SOOT] (() 115 Blackstone St. 

Providence, R. |. 
SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 
. —enables us to give you the Best in the 
| MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 
7 REPAIR OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 
OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 
MOVING OF 
ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
| SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C0., Inc. 
d We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W.H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


A Long Range Look Into the Future 
of Cotton Spinning 
(Continued from Page 18) 


signers from some of the newer industries consider the 
textile trade so hidebound. Their machines as machines 
may be an improvement but fail in competition. When the 
Draper loom was introduced, they very wisely went over 
the spinning and wi arp preparation and made changes that 
favored the operation of a large number of looms. Yarns 
that ran successfully on the old plain loom would not run 
well on the automatic, so changes were made in the tech 
nique of spinning, spooling, warping and desis that 
made available the tremendous savings the automatic loom 
offered. The same was true of the Barber-Colman develop 
ment of automatic spooling and warping. We had to 
change the build of our bobbins to get the full benefit of 
the new process. Consequently, if and when valuable new 
or radical improvements are developed, the adoption will 
be slow due to the lag in the development of competitive 
techniques. 

Taking a broad view of the problem of spinning yarns 
on the cotton system, it is probable that the improvements 
will in the immediate future be by advancing still furthet 
along the lines proven profitable in the past so as to keep 
as much as possible the advantages of 200 years of evolu- 
tion in technique Those developments that are sure to 
come will rather fit into this picture than be something as 
radical as the drafting rolls of Wyatt, though I may well 
be wrong. 

Let's look at our processes, briefly discussing their present 
limitations and the possibilities of future improvement. 


It seems logical that there will be an increased use of the 
opening or blending feeder. You can only remove surface 
trash from cotton. You cannot get trash from the middle 
of a lump. You cannot blend large lumps well. Therefore, 
at the very start of the process the cotton should be opened 
to as fine a particle size as possible. An adequate number 
of blending feeders opening the cotton from the bale, de- 
livering particle sizes about like goose feathers, will prove 
to be a most profitable investment. 

It has been said that if a good engineer who knew noth- 
ing about cotton were given the job of making a machine 
literally to ruin it, his first approach would be to feed 
through rolls under heavy pressure to a revolving knife 
blade. This is a good description of a picker. Were it not 
for the fact that the cotton fiber is about the toughest thing 
known, it would hardly survive the picker. In spite of this, 
the picker does a wonderful job cleaning the heavy impuri- 
ties. Sometimes the picker fails to remove this as well 
as the fine dust which is objectionable in subsequent proc- 
esses and frequently lowers the grade of cotton by giving it 
a grayish cast. The picker forms a lap for the card that is 
composed of small tufts or bunches pressed and calendered 
together. There are many cleavage lines between these par- 
ticles that cause plucking at the feed roll on the card. 
Consequently, card sliver made from a lap with only three 
per cent variation yard by yard may run up to 60 per cent 
variation in the card sliver. This is an extremely long varia- 
tion and will not be found by weighing a few consecutive 
yards. The best place to get an exact picture of your card 
sliver variation is to size every can of your breaker drawing. 
This has been done in many mills and as yet no one has 
reported less than 60 per cent variation. Double carding, 
which feeds laps made from slivers with no cleavage lines, 
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will reduce this to less than five per cent. A method of 
producing a sheet as smooth and as free from tufts and 
bunches as cotton in the bale would greatly improve the 
uniformity of card sliver and make for better preparation, 
even though we sacrificed cleaning at the last picker section 
In picking, especially on the long staples, the tendency is 
to beat the cotton too much. You never find a picker mote 
in your finished product. We often forget that the card, 
p sroducing from three to 15 pounds on 40 inches of width, 
with mote knives accurately set to a few thousandths, fol- 
lows the picker doing from 300 to 400 pounds on the same 
10-inch width. 


The card is the foundation of our spinning process. It 
changes the sheet of cotton composed of bunches that can’t 
be drafted to a sliver composed to individual fibers freed 
and separated from the tufts or particles of which they 
were a part. This is done by spreading the cotton on the 
cylinder into a very thin film. The quality of carding is 
governed by the thickness of. this working film. When the 
dofter sp seed is reduced by one-half, twice as many inches 
on the cylinder pass one inch on the doffer, and, conse 
quently, to maintain the same weight of sliver, the film is 
cut in half. This explains why long, fine cotton must be 
carded slowly. The longer and finer the fiber, the thinner 
it must be spread over the cylinder to get the proper separa- 
tron or untangling. Going to the other extreme, some of 
the new coarse denier fibers are so coarse and stiff they can 
be carded at rates greater than anything commonly used on 
cotton. The card requires considerable power, floor space 
and is expensive. Its labor cost is very low and it has re- 


markable leveling qualities for short length variations. 


MINEROL 


=> 


Textile Fibres 


BORNE COMPANY 


BETH + NEW JERSEY 
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Many attempts have been made to raise production on 
cards, among the most recent being the increasing of cylin- 
der speeds. In theory this appears to offer two alternatives 
you Can maintain present production with better quality, or 
you can increase output with the same quality. The trouble 
appears to be that the card and clothing were designed for 
the present speed and any great increase leads to mechanical 
trouble. This is a very interesting subject and maybe later 
will lead to some worthwhile change in a machine that has 
existed since 1887 with very little change in detail and none 
in principle. 

Not much can be said for a process that has existed so 
long without any material changes. The package produced 
by drawing has lower density, is more awkward and is 
harder to move any great distance than any package in the 
mill, and in case of an accident the p. ickage is more easily 
tangled to the point that it is largely waste. 

One-process roving is today developed to such a state 
that the most promising immediate savings are to go to 
bigger packages. 

It is obvious that the weight of the unit handled largely 
controls the cost. The spinning bobbin is the smallest 
package in the mill, and in the majority of mills it costs 
approximately 50 per cent more to put the production 
through the one process of spinning than it does to put the 
stock through the five processes of opening, picking, card- 
ing, drawing and roving. If you will examine the cost of 
putting cotton through each of these individual processes, 
you will find the cost bears-very close relation to the weight 
of the package creeled and doffed. Had some improvement 
been made in the ring and traveler so that spindle speeds 


@ Helps separate long fibres from short 


@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable e 
@ Provides control of conditions caused : 

by static electricity 4 
@ Protects cards and preserves the wire : 
@ Safeguards health, insures better ‘ 


working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly 
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SPINNING 
RINGS 


These Four Features Mean 
Greater Spindle Efficiency 


© Smoother finish, greater resistance to dry abrasive wear, 
due to improved patented process of case-hardening. 


® Angled top for easier starting ‘eliminates the beginning 
drag of inside traveler point). 


@ Angled side-wall—eliminates outside point drag, or back- 
tracking; prevents chatter; produces better face on yarn. 


@ Reversible and non-reversible standard flange numbers. 


Ask for the Whole Story and Samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A P Atlanta, Georgia 


Interior corrosion 
is a deadly enemy 
to water tanks, 
resulting in pre- 
mature replace- 
ment or at least, 
costly repairs. 


We have the best 
equipment obtain - 
able for cleaning and 
repairing tanks, tow- 
ers and standpipes. 
Inspection and esti- 
mating service with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion, and if work is 
required, our effi- 
cient, well - trained 
crew will do the job 
quickly, with a min- 
imum of bother to 
you. 


Insurance carried at all times with nationally known companies 


— Since 1930 — 


McLEAN 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint 
and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


BOX 1062 GASTONIA, N. C. 


could have been maintained approximately as at present 
with larger rings and longer traverses, there would have 
been more large package spinning running than there is 
today. We think that in the immediate future there will be 
a large number of narrow gauge spindles replaced. With 
the perfection of the automatic filling winder, more and 
more filling yarn will be spun on big rings and rewound 
In fact, it looks as though practically all filling will -be 
rewound if some of the improvements in spinning now 
being studied work out. 

There will continue to be advances in automatic winding 
and warping even though the savings will be less as the 
size of the spinning bobbin incréases. This section of our 
machinery has already just about kept up with automatic 
weaving in reducing the relative cost of the two operations 

Much can and will be done in this process when we 
come to the realization that slashing is an extremely low 
cost preparation for weaving which is the highest cost 
operation in a mill making cloth. Many mills now spend 
more money cleaning looms than they do in their slasher 
rooms. The yarn that comes off the present slasher has a 
very rough, broken coat of size and has been robbed of a 
part of its elasticity which is one of the most valuable assets 
of yarn at the loom. 

The machinery builders have already done a wonderful 
job, and naturally when’a new machine is just brought out 
improvement is very rapid. We can look for continued 
improvement in automatic quilling, improv ed technique of 
operation, and even lower costs for quilling. 

The ring twister has dominated the field in cotton twist- 
ing and the so-called “‘upstroke”’ or silk twister has held 
the same position in filament twisting. The trend in both 
types has been very pronounced toward larger packages. 
After the war it is probable that a new twister will compete 
in both fields. For a hundred years we have known it was 
possible to insert two turns of twist for one revolution of 
the spindle. The package ‘does not revolve and, because this 
is so, there is no need for a self-balancing or flexible 
spindle; also, for the same reason, there appears to be no 
limit to the size of the package possible. A great deal of 
work has been done on this in Germany and France. F. A. 
Seiberling, who founded and built up the great Goodyear 
Rubber Co., about 18 years ago brought one from France 
and gave it to me. It twisted 23/5 ply and as it revolved 
10,000 r.p.m. It put in 20,000 turns of twist per minute. 
A little later the thing exploded and almost killed several 
people. If this method of twisting is perfected and made 
safe, it will be a competitor to be reckoned with by the 
ring and upstroke machines. 

In conclusion I want to state that what I have said is the 
expression of my personal opinion only. It is not that of 
my associates. In the years ahead of us, if we earnestly 
believe we can do it and exhaust every effort to that end, 
we can get back at least some part of our export business. 
When I started in the mills as a beginner, practically every 
yard of cloth from the mills in upper South Carolina was 
exported, and this was true of the South generally as well 
as of a considerable part of New England. The great auto- 
motive industry with high-cost American labor can and 
does have a large and valuable export business. We have 
reached a point where we are going to have to put more 
brains, vision and courage into our business or fall back 
into the ruinous competition of an overstaffed industry. 
Draper showed the way in weaving cloth. I believe it is 
possible to go at least some of the way in spinning yarn. 
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Amendment Clarifies Rules On Controlled 
Materials Use 


Rules governing the use of controlled materials after they 
are received by a manufacturer have been clarified in an 
amendment to CMP Regulation No. 1, which deals with 
basic CMP allotment procedure, it was announced this 
month by the War Production Board's controlled materials 
plan division. 

The amended regulation permits a manufacturer to use 
surplus material to fill another authorized production sched- 
ule than the one for which the material was originally 
acquired, if he changes the original allotment account 

Formerly, a manufacturer could only use such material to 
fill another authorized production schedule if the other 
schedule was identified by the same claimant agency letter 
symbol 

The amended regulation states that a consumer of con- 
trolled materials may keep such materials and Class A 
products received in common inventory. In withdrawing 
from this inventory, he does not have to charge these prod- 
ucts or materials against his allotment account. 

Manufacturers operating under several production sched. 
ules do not have to maintain separate records for each 
schedule, if their usual records indicate that the production 
on each schedule is substantially in proportion to the 
amount of the allotments received for each schedule, and 
that their aggregate production of any . product does not 
exceed the aggregate of the production schedules author- 
ized. 

Consumers of controlled materials must charge their 
allotment accounts with materials acquired under Priorities 
Regulation No. 13, unless that regulation indicates that 
such a charge is unnecessary. In certain instances, WPB 
regional offices are permitted to allow the allotment pur- 
chase of controlled materials, under provisions of priorities 
Regulation No. 13. 

The modified CMP Regulation No. 1 requires that con- 
sumers check on their allotments the first of each month, 
and if they find that they have been allotted more controlled 
materials than they need, returns of the excess must be 
made by the tenth of the same month. 

At the end of each calendar quarter, a consumer of con- 
trolled materials must determine whether he has used his 
entire allotment by placing authorized controlled material 
orders or making allotments to secondary consumers, and, 
if he has any excess, regardless of how small it is, he must 
return it by the tenth day after the close of the quarter. 

Minor changes are made in the symbols designating 
claimant agencies. 

In addition, the list designating controlled materials has 
been spelled out in greater detail, indicating more specifi- 
cally what materials are in the different categories. 

Amendments to Conservation Order M-356, issued Feb. 
8 by the War Production Board, are expected to distribute 
equitably among producers of fine rayon yarns the burden 
of filling export orders for this item by excluding from the 
total spindles on which the export percentage is based 
those spindles that are used in the production of high 
tenacity yarns. Prior to the amendments of Feb. 8, the 
percentage of fine rayon yarns to be set aside for meeting 
export quotas was based on production of all rayon yarns, 
including the high tenacity yarns used in the manufacture 
of tires. 
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—He's preparing for lightning BE- 
FORE it strikes. You can avoid Card : 


RACTICAL Card men, members of the Ashworth 

service staff, will, on request and without 
charge, make a complete survey of all clothing, 
chains, bearings and other wearing parts. These 
men give you a written report that will enable you 
to immediately spot sources of future trouble. 
Ashworth Card men are always conservative in 
their recommendations. Only essential repairs are 
proposed and all card repairs are planned so that 
they can be budgeted over a period of months if 
desired. 


Dealing with Ashworth assures complete card 
clothing satisfaction, as their 3 factories, 6 repair 
shops and 7 distributing points offer uninterrupted 
supply, prompt repairs and ready availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 


FALL RIVER*T] WORCESTER*! 
PHILADELPHIA*T! ATLANTAT! 
GREENVILLE! CHARLOTTE?! 
DALLAS!! (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Fectory + tRepoir Shop 
[Distributing Point 


~ 
CARO CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types 
of Napping Machinery + Brusher Clothing and Card Cloth- 
ing for Special Purposes + Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire + Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire + Lickerins 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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DRONSFIELD’S 
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EMERY 


STOCKED BY 
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VOGEL... 
SYMBOL OF SATISFACTION 


The Vogel name has 
been a symbol of satis- 
faction for over thirty 
years, and today, Vogel 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
are continuing to give 
thissame all out satisfac- 
tion in Chemical Plants, 
Munition Factories, ship- 
yards and on farms all 
over the country. 


These Hydrants are 
being used to safe- 
guard workers from 
chemical burns and as 
added fire protection. 
Their record of de- 
pendable performance 
on farms is attested by 


more than 50,000 users. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Reducing Absenteeism and Turnover 
(Continued from Page 20) 


One of the basic measures advocated by the institute is 
the establishment of adequate grievance machinery, espe- 
cially in the smaller mills, where the temptation to become 
paternal is most apparent. If there is anything that the 
American workman resents, institute executives say, it is 
paternalism. A workable grievance system gets around this 
hazard by functioning automatic ally and impersonally. 
Stating a complaint is not tantamount to asking a favor of 
the boss. The institute has issued frequent warnings against 
the “one big family” idea—pointing out that family squab- 
bles are the worst kind of all, and that the executive who 
depends upon his personal friendship with the employees 
to keep things running smoothly may be disappointing in 
the end. 

It pays to reward employees for perfect attendance, but 
this must be accomplished within the limitations fixed by 
wage stabilization. For instance, you cannot institute pay- 
ment of cash awards, unless such payments were the estab- 
lished practice in your mill- before stabilization began. But 
the War Labor Board has permitted textile mills and other 
plants to raffle off war bonds for distribution to workers 
with perfect attendance records. Approval of the board 
must be secured before the plan can be put into practice, 
but the WLB has announced that it will give prompt ap- 
proval if the plan does not increase the total payroll more 
than one per cent. 

In setting up a plan of this type, employers are allowed 
to choose between admitting only employees with perfect 
attendance records to the drawing, or else specifying certain 
excusable absences. The board will approve such absences 
as death in the family, injury while at work, illness certified 
by a physician, jury duty and draft board calls. However, 
it is advisable to limit such absences to two per month. 


Another device advocated by the institute is to allot vaca- 
tion pay in proportion to absenteeism—counting, of course, 
only time lost through unexcused absences. The recom- 
mended formula is to reduce the vacation pay five per cent 
for every 40 hours lost. This now requires NWLB approval. 

The institute's recommended approach to the turnover 
problem is similar to that in regard to absenteeism, only in 
the former cases, exit interviews take the place of the hear- 
ing accorded the returning worker. By requiring everyone 
who quits or has been discharged to pick up his final pay- 
check at the personnel department, an opportunity is created 
for a last-ditch attempt to ‘‘unsell” the individual—or at 
least to find out why he is leaving. Of course, the informa- 
tion so obtained may help to combat the absenteeism evil 
as well. 

The absenteeism and turnover rates are important to 
every textile mill, not only because of their effect on pro- 
duction and the headaches which they cause the employ- 
ment managers and the plant superintendents—but also 
because they tie in closely with government controls. If and 
when labor rationing is instituted on a nationwide basis 
(and this is a distinct possibility, according to the institute) 
each mill's turnover rate will be a factor in determining its 
priority for — ement workers. 


Japan is to doth for military uni- 
forms from Manila hemp; the hemp is cut into very short 
pieces, treated with caustic soda, mixed with paper pulp 
and twisted into a thread. 
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Post-War Properties of Clothing Fabrics 
| Stressed in Research Report Mag 

is 
e- | A glimpse into the significance of war-time research to @ 
ne the public interest is provided in the report entitled “The : 
he | Functional Properties of Clothing Fabrics’ which has been 
is published by the Textile Research Institute, Inc., 10 E. 40th & 
is St., New York 16, N. Y. The report ts based qn a sympo- 
y. | sium held at the recent annual meeting of the institute. Company 
of The treatment of the subject is centered around the fun- 
st damental principles involved in the utilization of textiles to 
b- keep the a cies comfortable and dry. As pointed out INCORPORATED 
10 by Dr. Milton Harris, director of fundamental research of 
es the institute and of the Textile Foundation, who was chair- 
in man of the symposium, while the immediate goal of the 

military research conducted on textiles is to do everything oe 
ut that will contribute to the efficiency of our armed forces, 
Dy just a resume of the type of work done makes it obvious nS 
y- that these same considerations can be applied to our civilian 
b- problems on the successful conclusions of the war. 
ul On the first of the three properties mentioned by Dr. 
er Harris, that of warmth, one of the papers included in the 
TS report deals with factors relating a thermal insulating 3 7 0 F O U R T H A Vv E N U E 
rd values of fabrics, by Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, physicist with 
e, the National Bureau of Standards. Naturally that subject N E Ww Y O R K . 1 0 ; 
p- has been of great importance in research on military fabrics. 
re After outlining some of the conclusions, Dr. Schiefer points ee 

out that in using different types of thermal transmission 
od instruments, the experimenter should measure other proper- 
ct ties of the fabrics and establish their relationships to ther- 
in mal transmission which would make it possible more readily 
es to translate the results obtained from one instrument to 
od another instrument. If that had been done years ago, he 
f, adds, then the wealth of information published in the liter- 

ature could be interpreted on a common basis. ‘ 
a- The second property, that of keeping the body comfort- Check Credits 
eC, able, is discussed in a paper on ‘Water Vapor Permeability 
n- of Fabrics” by Dr. Lyman Fourt of the Textile Foundation. 
nt Pointing out that there is an insensible perspiration which 
ul. goes on all the time, whether we are warm or cold, Dr. 
= Fourt states that a rather surprising result of tests is that 
in water vapor permeability is rather independent of the 
porosity of the fabric and that the main resistance to the 
ne passage of water vapor is in the layer of air inside the 
y- clothing and outside the clothing. Dr. Fourt feels that 
od much more work is needed in correlating the results of tests 
at on this phase. The human body is really extremely sensi- 
yt tive, compared with most laboratory instruments, to change 
‘il in temperature, he points out; and in the summer time even 

a very small heat load imposed by thermal insulation of the 
to fabrics is reflected in the necessity for increased sweat pro- a 
. duction and the necessity for increased evaporation. Absark Credit Lasses 
é On the third property listed by Dr. Harris, Arnold M 
a Sookne of the Textile Foundation states that the water- 
id repellency problem is not merely one of keeping dry, but 
rather one of keeping both dry and comfortable, and the 
*) problem of ventilation must be considered in any clothing 
ts study. The thing for the textile industry to solve is that of 

designing suitable fabrics and garments on which to put 
good ones available. 
. | Copies of the report have been sent to members of the 
Ip institute, and may be purchased by non-members from the 

institute office at 50 cents each. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Watson-Williams’ precisién made, 
laminated shuttles are equalling the 
high standard of performance. of 
regular dogwood shuttles. In actual 
use these laminated shuttles have 
passed every test without a single failure or breakage. Make 
your next order Watson-Williams Laminated. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
NORTHERN REP.: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
—High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling— 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair—Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bow! Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Waxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


ARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
METHODS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 


Reorganization of Research Structure 
Announced by A. A. T. C. C. 


The most important action taken by the council of the 
American. Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
during its recent meeting was the acceptance of the report 
rendered by a special commuttee headed by Leonard S. Little 
on the reorganization of the association's research opera 
tions. Other members of the committee are J. R. Bonnar, 
secretary; William D. Appel, new president of the associa. 
tion, and Thomas R. Smith, the outgoing president; also 
P. J. Wood and Dr. L. A. Olney, both ex-presidents and 
the latter research director since the body's foundation. 

For 22 years the A. A. T. C. C. has carried out an ambi- 
tious program of research aimed at the establishment in 
this country of textile quality standards and testing meth. 
ods. Prior to that there were no recognized national stand- 
ards, the field was chaotic and the best to be had were for- 
eign standards or sporadic specifications covering private 
house brands. Dr. Olney organized a general research com- 
mittee which today comprises 55 members, representing a 
true cross section of the dyeing, printing and wet finishing 
interests of the textile industry. This executive group was 
sub-divided into, and augmented by, 37 sub-committees, 
each of which was charged with a specific problem in the 
held of textile quality standards—such as fastness to light, 
and washing of colors on all commercial fibers, shrinkage, 
water repellency, etc., etc. 

These committee members volunteered their services and 
made available to the A. A. T. C. C. the facilities of 50 or 
more of the finest textile laboratories which the industry 
affords. A typical year’s operations included 61 meetings of 
the 37 sub-committees, with an overall attendance of almost 
500 technicians; the distance traveled by these men in at- 
tending these meetings may be estimated at almost 28,000 
miles. The significant fact concerning this organization is 
that all this activity, professional services, laboratory facili- 
ties, time and traveling expenses were contributed without 
any cost to the association and in turn to the whole textile 
industry. The only paid supervision was the time of the 
associate director of research, Bertil Ryberg, and the exec- 
utive secretary, Dr. Harold G. Chapin, both resident at the 
Lowell Textile Institute. 

The fruits of the labors of this research committee have 
been all the standards on color quality which govern textiles 
in this country today, as well as many other standards per- 
taining to special functions and finishes of textile materials. 

Mr. Little's special committee was charged with the as- 
signment of modernizing the association's research structure 
with the intent of intensifying its work, of relieving Dr. 
Olney, who will soon retire from the chair of textile chem- 
istry at the Lowell Textile Institute, from administrative 
duties, and of supplementing and assisting the volunteer 
committees with a staff of paid laboratory technicians. To 
this end it proposed that a permanent exec utive committee 
on research be appointed to establish the general research 
policy of the association, and to organize and operate all 
the professional facilities which are to be set up. In its 
opinion the main objective of the A. A. T. C. C. is to 
Carry out in a practical way research work of vital impor- 
tance to the textile industry and only by so doing can it 
maintain its rightful position as an authority in this field. 
A competent director of research will be engaged to assume 
the duties of Dr. Olney when he is ready to relinquish 
them. Assisting him will be the present associate director, 
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Bertil Ryberg, and as new appointees an assistant research 
associate, two laboratory assistants and a clerk or research 
secretary. To finance the entire program a budget of $35,- 
000 per annum was appro\ ed. 


Prizes Offered in Textiie Contest 


Five textile firms have contributed the purchase price of 
war bond prizes for winners in the first International Tex- 
tile Exhibition which will open March 1 at Greensboro, N. 
C.. under the sponsorship of the art department of the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 
First prizes will be $100 bonds, and $50 bonds will be 
awarded second place contestants. 

Classifications are in machine woven, hand woven and 
printed textiles and textiles done by other processes. Inter- 
est of the textile industry in the undertaking, which has as 
its purpose the encouragement of creative work in textile 
design, is reflected in contribution of the five firms to the 
awards. American Enka Corp., American Viscose Corp., 
Burlington Mills Corp., Peerless Spinning Corp. of Gasto- 
nia and Marshall Field & Co. of Spray are the prize donors. 

Leading textile designers and commercial companies of 
the United States have filed entries, as have designers from 
Mexico and Peru. Entries were received through Feg. 15, 
and then judging was begun by Mrs. Dorothy W. Liebes, 
textile designer of San Francisco; Meyric W. Rodgers, cura- 
tor of decorative and industrial arts of Art Institute of 
Chicago, and Mary Leath Stewart of the college art staff. 
The exhibition will open in Weatherspoon Gallery at the 
college March 1 for a four-week showing. Many leading 
designers and representatives of textile corporations have 
indicated their intention of viewing the exhibition. 


Management Consultant Service Offered 

Assignment of W. B. Estes, experienced in management 
and industrial engineering, to head the War Production 
Board’s management consultant program in the Southeast 
has been announced by Harry G. Thornton, WPB director 
for the Southeastern region. 

Thornton explained that the prime objective of the new 
service 1s to provide experienc ed consultation assistance for 
industries seeking ways to increase production, especially 
through application of wage Incentive plans, job evalua- 
tions, time and motion study techniques, production con- 
trols and similar engineering practices 

Wage incentive plans are commanding the attention of 
many Southeastern manufacturers as a means of increasing 
production, Thornton stated, adding that regional War 
Labor Board officials are giving earnest consideration to the 
many cases already submitted to them for approval. The 
services of Mr. Estes and his staff in analyzing and expedit- 
ing these plans are available to industry through regional 
WPB headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and the .11 district 
offices located in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina. 


Cadet Creme Co., 151 Farrar Ave., Worcester, Mass., is 
offering to the textile industry Cadet Skin-Kote, described 
as invisible work gloves. Stains and dyes, alkali and acid 
solutions, grime and other materials are said to have no 
irritating effect on the skin if Cadet Skin-Kote is used. 
Samples will be sent to interested persons if a request 1s 
made to the company at the above address. 
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HE Textile Industry 1s do- 
ing a magnificent job in 
meeting the demands of our 
Armed Forces and our Allies, 
as well as our essential civilian 
requirements. Production in 
1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year. The Quartermaster 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 
includes some 300 different 
fabrics specified by the Quar- 
termaster Corps alone. 


It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 
straps and belting that it is pos- 
sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get /onger check strap and belt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 
for Check Straps and Belting 
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PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


WATCH FOR 


Important Announcement 
I) NEXT ISSUE 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bldg., Charlotte,N.C.—Allen Bldg., Greenville, S.C. 


CLEANSE 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 


SOOTENEMY 
for the fire side 
of your boiler 


BELTACCURACY 


for your belts 


SCALENEMY 
for the water side 
of your boiler 


KILLRUST 


for your water supply and 
humidification systems 


KNO KLOG 


for your drain pipes 
For further information write to the 


UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


1133 Broadway New York City 


Company's Retirement Plan Approved 


A retirement plan for employees of American Viscose 
Corp., rayon producers, has been approved by the Commis. 
sioner of Internal Revenue and is now in effect, the com- 
pany has announced. 

The plan is intended to supplement old-age benefits 
under the Federal Social Security Act, and provides for a 
retirement income for employees who reach the age of 65 
years. If an employee wishes, he may retire before reaching 
the age of 65, but the income payments are lower if he 
retires at an earlier age. 

All employees between age 25 and 65 who have com 
pleted two years of service are eligible to become members 
of the plan. Benefits provided by the plan, together with 
Federal old age benefits, are designed to be equivalent in 
typical cases to approximately one and one-half per cent of 
the employee's average earnings multiplied by the number 
of years of contributory membership. 

Under the retirement income plan the corporation con- 
tributes one and one-quarter times the amount contributed 
by each employee. Employees contribute two per cent of 
the first $35 of weekly earnings, four per cent of the next 
$25, and six per cent of earnings in excess of $60 per 
week. In addition to the above provisions, the corporation 
is financing at its own expense pensions for employees who 
were 65 years of age or over on the date the plan became 
effective. 


No Moth Damage At Philadelphia Depot 


The Philadelphia Q. M. Depot has not lost a yard of 
cloth since the war began from moth damage, it was stated 
recently by Maj. Robert I. Urffer, chief of the storage divi- 
sion, in a description of preservation as a vital nceessity. 
Expert stacking, the use of a spray, and an overall clean 
warehouse bring the results, keeping the cloth clean and 
preventing it from being moth-eaten, stained or wrinkled, 
Major Urffer says. In the last few months the depot has 
handled tens of millions of yards of cloth without loss, 
which is a reminder that one of the depot’s chief functions 
is warehousing. 


This function falls into such categories as (a) receipt of © 


the materials; (b) inspection and release to storage; (Cc) 
storage and preservation; and (d) forwarding of the sup- 
plies as they are desired. Manpower shortage is overcome 
by using labor-saving aids, many of which are made at the 


depot. 


British Post. War Textile Plans Announced 

The first concrete siiatial baits British industry in re- 
gard to post-war plans came recently in a report from the 
board of trade’s cotton committee, which declared the in- 
dustry was contemplating expenditures of 43,000,000 
pounds sterling (currently about $172,000,000) on plants 
and machinery within five years after victory. 

The report said the industry planned its own financing 
but suggested easing the excess profits tax to ‘favor use of 
profits for re-equipment.’’ It also asked early relief from 
wartime controls, though it proposed that Parliament au- 
thorize the establishment of a post-war board to govern the 
industry and urged a system of price control. It asked gov- 
ernment aid when the industry is ready to seek export trade. 
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U. §.Textiles Facing Opportunities and 
Problems in the Orient 


A vivid picture of the effect of the textile industries of 
the Far East upon the future of our own textile industry is 
drawn by Fessenden S. Blanchard, president of the Textile 
Research Institute, “The Textile 
Industries of China and Japan—Post-War Opportunities 
and Problems for America.”’ 

The textile industry is at the core of the economic prob- 
lem of the Orient- 


in his. treatise entitled. 


which will require solution at the peace 
conference. Japan will again become a serious competitor 
of the American textile industry; her textile industry being 
in normal times by far her largest and most successful in- 
dustry, Japan must of necessity be permitted to manufacture 
and export textiles. On the other hand, the Chinese textile 
industry may offer a splendid post-war opportunity for 
American capital and management—in co-operation with 
Chinese. The author has drawn upon his own first-hand 
experience in the Orient plus his close association with 
well informed sources versed in recent developments in 
those countries. 

How the Japanese with their innate capacity for organi- 
zation and unity of action have built, within a short span 
of years, a textile manufacturing industry of outstanding 
efficiency and one using every modern technological device 
is Clearly explained; as well as other factors, in addition to 
low wage rates, that have enabled Japan to pile up surpris- 
ing profits. 

The Chinese textile industry is reviewed, together with 
reasons for its relative lack of success and the possibilities 
for the later removal of the obstacles to its future prosper- 
ity. It is pointed out that some of these obstacles may be 
overcome by a strong, central government, able and deter- 
mined to put its economic house in order. Other difficulties, 
however, are dependent upon foreign co-operation, particu- 
larly American, through financial and management aid, en- 
couraged by a willingness by the Chinese-——now that extra- 
territoriality has been abolished—to provide favorable laws 
and protection to American participants in China’s textile 
development. 

An appendix is included in which is assembled impor- 
tant statistical information, together with a comprehensive 
list of biliographical references. The price of the 70-page 
book is $1.00, postage paid to any point in the United 
States or Canada. Address Textile Research Institute, Inc., 
10 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


New -o-matic Described 


A new 70-page handbook published recently explains the 
unique automatic belt tension control feature of American 
Econ-o-matic drives. It shows how and why Econ-o-matic 
drives increase machine production through eliminating belt 
slip, increase belt and bearing life and reduce drive main- 
tenance. In addition, the handbook gives a complete V-belt 
and flat-belt drive selection tables, specifications and in- 
stallation instructions. Address Dept. 164, American Pul- 


ley Co., 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Egg whites reclaimed from the cast-off shells of dehy- 
drating and freezing plants are furnishing experimental 
material for spinning silk-like threads at the Western Re- 
gional Laboratory at Albany, Calif. 
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Two views of Bahnson Humiduct- Prec Texsile Installation 


Big things are expected in 1944—in world 
affairs, and in industry. 


Behind the scenes, research and technical 
development work have gone on, even as 
demands have grown and accumulated. 
New and higher standards in industrial 
air conditioning will, one day soon, be- 
come realities. 


Bahnson has perfected improved systems 
of air conditioning for worker comfort and 
production efficiency ....as in the new 
HUMIDUCT System, available with elec- 
trostatic air cleaning, heating, cooling, 
dehumidifying, or in any combination— 
automatically controlled. 


1944 is a good year to make plans for “air 


superiority” in your plant. 


BUY;ORS WAR BONDS 


THE BAHNSON CO. 


S66 DOREWRY ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


\ 


376 WEST Gru ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


S33 WORTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass... and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W.., Atlanta. Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pedersen, 801 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-290), 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mieun 
tain, Tenn.. Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 300 Magazine St.., 
New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. 
Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort. Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit, Mich.: 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 809, Jahncke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 
Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office : E. J. Adams. 1404 S. 22nd 

Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greens- 
Cos B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 
Y oungchild. 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte. N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC. Providence, R. I. Sou. Head- 
quarters, 2180 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C., Mger., Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078; om hnical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. . Phone 1497-J: Philip _L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St.., 
Charlotte, N. C - John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
Phone 2922: pe R. Brown. P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127; Warehouse. 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO... THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
886 Drewery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee 
Ave., Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
et ee Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C, 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, +e 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO. Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5076: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO... CHAS.. 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
Cc. Turner. 107 16th St.. N.W., Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel. Greenville, S. C. 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den: Dallas, Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga. Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar- 
tanburg. S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier. W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. T. A. Mar- 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff’ Rd.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher. 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W.., em Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte, N. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. Herrick, 44 Franklin St... Providence, R. 1.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.;: Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 8192. 
Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co. Inc.. Geo. B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 
822. > ero S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 1382, LaGrange, Ga.; 
Harold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Tel.. 8718. Greenville. S. C. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill. S. 
C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidge.. Greensboro, N. C.. 
R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. J: Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bldg.., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: Corn 
Products. Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg. At 
lanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bide.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. elly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Wood- 
ward, Tel. 3886: Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr.: 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752. Atlanta 1. Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
a 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth Karns, P. 0. Box 846. Green- 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave... N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville. S. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala.: In- 
dustrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. 0. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
houses, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. . M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L.. Electrochemicals Dept.. 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: 
0. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. ©. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give a 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE C0. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


468 Fourth Avenue 
Mew YORE 


Makers of Spinning and 
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More doffs per shift 


Greater production is the inevitable result 
of replacing worn equipment with rings of 
ultra-modern design and fine “DIAMOND” 
Finish. For full production, take full advan- 
tage of this repair item. 


We make all types 
of holders 


WHITINSVILLE 


RENG CO. 
Twister Rings since 1873 


gst 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Orescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
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PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Piant, Box 2086, Tel. 
38-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2618, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
P. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 
248 Spring St.. N.W.., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. 
Repr.; Stanley D. Berg, 821 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas 
Repr. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. _ Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. 5 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atianta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, ‘210 EB. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.. Law and Commerce 
Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.;: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
ren, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. New York City. 9 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.., Charlotte, Ga 
Stigen, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga.. Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GULF OIL OF PA.., Pa. Division Offices: 


Atlanta, Ga. Greenville. . G. Robertson, Jr.., 
Spartanbur . H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. Cc. : R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, 7 P. Knig, Augusta, Ga.; Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; SPiuindelphis. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 


Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. MeV ey, Maer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 Broadway. New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 808 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 . More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va.; ‘5S. P. 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive, P. O. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.; C.G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 935, Chattan a, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive. Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.;: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. CO... Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 838 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres.., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
derson. P. O. Box 188. Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service M Dan — Griffin, 
P. O. Box 8096. Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Mer... H. McM. 
Bush. 818 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro. N. C.;: Sou. Repr.: “william: 
P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary. The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfe. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware 
Co.. Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. 
C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
petting Cs. Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
ham, a. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. P. O 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman [. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.;: 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Ed. S. Kempton, 832-84 N. Ma- 
rietta St.. Gastonia, N. C. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. .Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone 38-4287. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.., E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. Box 1083, Charlotte, We 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, x Se 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CoO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Her- 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidge., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 3870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Repr., 
Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 East 42nd St.. New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, 1380 W. Congress St., Chicago. 
Ill. Son. Offices : E. J. Ferring, Mer., 901 William-Oliver Blidge.. At- 
lanta 38, Ga.; E. M. Kay, Mer., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2. N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St. Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer., Paul C. Thomas: Sec.. Ww. H. Bishop. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. P. Carter, K. T. Moore, John T. Wilkes: 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W.- First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. 
W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Akerstrom, 201 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. L. White, American Savings Bank Bldg... Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Apt, 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 9938. Gastonia. N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 
267. Gastonia, N. C.: Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191, Charlotte. N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MAC ao CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia, N. ¢ 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Cliff 
Smith, P. 0. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: 
C. H. Patrick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Ware- 
house, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia. N. C. D. W. Peach. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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Belting 

CHECK STRAPS () | 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W + GREER, S.C \/ A S 
TEXTILE FINISHES BOILERS J 


for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 
TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


: Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. Stainless Clad Steel 
7 Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 Monel Metal 
Dixon's Patent Re 
R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
ACK SACCIC 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Round Head Stir 
| rup. 
Send for samples 
| DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. 
U 
Double Duty Travelers 
FURNACES 
‘ “Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
1 last two to four times longer than 
. those lined with fire brick. Write for 
| quotation.” 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 
). 
> Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, ) 
"i ad ing ress preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
‘ the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
s Push Button Control — Re- A New Chemica! Treatment } 
- versing Switch with limit 
: stops up and down. Manufactured only by the 
Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. National Ring Travel C 
Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them ef 0. 
Pawtucket, R. |. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS 31 W. Fit Sree, Chote, 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N TAYLOR, Agent 
2000000 000K, 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CU., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
littsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlutte, 
. James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHW ae Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


KROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer.. 1109 Independence Bidg.. 
Charniotte, N. C.. Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


KRUY & SON CO. B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mil! Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Te 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offive and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO.. 748 Rice St... N. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office : 5738 W. Peachtree St., At 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham. Ala.: Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Keps.: P. W. Godard. Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga. A. F. Landers, Lakeland, Fila.: R. R. Boatwrigtt. 
Jacksonville, Fla. S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: J. QO Helt, Rale igh, 
Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Columbia, S. C.: 
Ro ‘Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 5S. 
Meservey, 134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and §. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Kepr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, 5. C.. and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, 5. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc. Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Raltimore Trust Blhig., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 
W. ist St... Chariotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Khett St.., 
Greenville, South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Greensboro. 
NN. C.: Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 DPulaski St., Co 
lumbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp... 317 N. 7th St., Richmond, 
Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY: SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 2973 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Whitton, Pres. 


Charlotte, N. C, Earle 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. 
Merritt. 549 Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St., “ Atianta. Ga.: J. H. Riley, 83018 Monroe St.. Co 
lumbia, S. C.: § _C. Smith. 2526 Delwood Drive. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Khodes- 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
L.. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg.., Spartanburg, c.: W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; 
W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Fafayette Bidg.. Philadelphia, a. Sou. Keps.: W. S. 
Lawson. ¢/o0 Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thateher Co,, Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Green-~buro. Cc 


STANLEY WORKS. TUE. New Britian. Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Rristoll, 104 Maple Ave... Tel. Narberth 37905. Narberth. I'a.;: G. R 
Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. &-7117. Memphis. Tenn.; 
Ml. A. Hawkins. 8818 General Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co.. 651 Humphries 
st.. S.W.. Tel. —, 4110. Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. Low. Fox Drive. Chat 
tnneora. Tenn.: G. J. MelLernan. 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: 
Cc. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis. Mo. Carolinas | and Georgia Dis 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg. 5S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
rheny Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg.. 
Rox 1917. Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1299. Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 
1496. Atlanta. Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Barney R. Cole. Sales and 
Service. Southern Shuttles. a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
421 EF. McBee Ave.. Box 568, Greenville. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr 
Mer.: Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Duran! 
Dr.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River 
Mass. Suu. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.:; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE _" Inc., Ed S. Kempton, Treas., 832 N 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TESCO CHEMICAL CO... Huff Road, N.W.. P. O. Box 4748, Atlanta 
Ga. T. EB. Schneider, president: Lee L. Baker. director of research: 
Frank E. Cooper, Alton Gliedman and John F. Walsh, service repre 
sentatives 


Re CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 
pri cipal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
» Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edw: ards, Golds boro. N.C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. 
Greensboro. nN. C.: B D. and .W. Meador, Charlotte. N. 
J. S. Leonard. Greenville. i. F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. - Keise r, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Shen textile engineer, New York. N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville. S. C. 


1S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 


ville, S. Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 20s 
Bldig.. Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, 
S. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roeper, Johnson City. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan gad. Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.; Use B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, I’. 0. Box 456, N.C 


UNIVERSAL, REFINING PRODUCTS CO... 11338 Broadway. New 
York, N. ¥Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park, R. No. 8 
Charlotte. N. ¢ S. Atwool, Gilbert Hotel. Norfolk. Va.: J. B 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St... Charlotte, N. C.: J. B. Tyson, 353 Pet 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.: J. King, 1116 Capital St.. Houston, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence, .R. I Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston B'de Charlotte. N. Agents EF. Wynne and M 
Mauldin: 903 Norris Bide Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agent. FE. Wynne. 

VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main ‘St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E..- Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO.. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 
Sou. Mer... 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas. Tex.: 
R. B. Dorman, Box 66 Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave... Greenville, S. C.: W. E 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte. 
N.C. Phone 8-0881. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 

M. J Bentley, Selling Agent, Atlanta Office. 1317 Healey Bide. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WINDLE & CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 
302 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Route No 
15. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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ALL KEEP 
BACKING THE ATTACK 


wiTtH WAR BONDS 


J 


HE Treasury “Star” Flag—the bond- 

buying counterpart of the Army-Navy 
“E”—marks plants with at least 90% of 
personnel participating in the Payroll 
Savings Plan to at least 10% of gross 
payroll, and also having reached, or 
topped, a War Loan Drive quota! 


The successful close of the 4th War 
Loan Drive finds many more“Star” Flags 
than ever before flying over the indus- 
trial plants of America. To all these, go 
the heartiest thanks of the nation, and 
the deep appreciation of the Treasury 
Department for a great job! And to those 
who may not quite have qualified for the 
“Star,” go equally sincere thanks — and 
the confidence that soon they, too, will 
join the ranks of the “Star” fliers. 


One thought that many concerns have 


© 


found helpful in stepping up the intake 
from their Payroll Savings Plans is this. 
In many cases the Treasury Represente- 
tive in a plant has been able to point o. 
the fact that during Loan Drive periods 
the employees have found it possible to 
spare much more than they had counted 
on when setting up their original sub- 
scription, and that—when properly ap- 
proached—a very substantial fraction of 
such employees will decide they can well 
afford a distinct increase in their current 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Talk this over with your Treasury Rep- 
resentative—it offers important possibili- 
ties when correctly handled. And again 
accept the Treasury Department’s con- 
gratulations for your fine work in help- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK: ROCK HILL, S. C€. 
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